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Here is an engrossing, action-packed account 
of the War of 1812 by an author whose pre- 
vious books for young adults have won critical 
acclaim. 

The book begins with a dramatic prewar 
encounter between the Shawnee Indian Chief, 
Tecumseh, and General William Henry Harri- 
son. The underlying causes of the war are 
clearly explained. The swift-paced narrative 
then proceeds with vivid accounts of the 
Battle of Tippecanoe, the Fort Dearborn 
Massacre, the Battle of Lake Erie, the Battle of 
New Orleans, and the legendary war at sea. 
The burning of the White House and the naval 
bombardment of Fort McHenry also come 
flamingly alive. 

Young readers will be especially fascinated 
by the behind-the-scenes biographies of the 
major personalities who left their indelible im- 
print on this controversial period in American 
history. Photographs accompany the text. 
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“Let 


the rallying 
word 
through all 
the day 
be, 
‘Liberty or Death!” 
—from THE WAR 
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Star-Crossed 
Warriors 


“Governor, the Indians are coming!” 

William Henry Harrison, governor of the Indiana 
Territory, was not surprised by his aide’s announcement. 
Governor Harrison had, in fact, invited the Indians to 
come and hold a peace council with him here at Grouse- 
land, his home in Vincennes. He was surprised, however, 
by how many Indians there were. He was also surprised 
by their warlike manner. 

The Governor’s aide added: “They look more like a 
war party than a peace party.” 

Harrison nodded thoughtfully. He had invited Shawnee 
Chief Tecumseh to bring no more than thirty unarmed 
braves to this meeting. The Shawnee Chief had arrived 
with 400 fully armed warriors. Harrison knew this was a 
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direct challenge to his authority as governor, but he 
reacted calmly. 

“Tell Tecumseh he should join us here,” Harrison 
quietly instructed his aide. 

Arrangements had been made for the conference to be 
held under a canopy extended from the porch of Grouse- 
land. Seats had been placed there for Governor Harrison, 
several other territorial officials, a group of army officers 
and enlisted men as well as for Tecumseh and a small 
party of his braves. Also present were a number of 
civilian citizens of Vincennes, including a Methodist 
minister, the Reverend Mr. Winans. 

Before approaching Grouseland, Tecumseh stationed 
most of his large body of warriors in a nearby grove of 
trees. Then, accompanied by some thirty of his followers, 
he walked to within a few yards of the house. He re- 
fused, however, to join Governor Harrison under the 
canopy. 

“Houses were built for white men to hold councils in,” 
Tecumseh said to Harrison. “Indians hold theirs in the 
open air.” 

Governor Harrison’s aide pointed to a chair. “Your 
father asks you to take a seat by his side,” he said. 

The Shawnee Chief folded his arms across his chest 
and said scornfully, “My father! The sun is my father, 
and the earth is my mother. On her bosom I will repose.” 
He then seated himself cross-legged upon the ground. 

Governor Harrison was annoyed, but he tried not to 
show it. He ordered the chairs moved from under the 
canopy and out onto the lawn. Then, seating himself in 
an armchair facing the Shawnee Chief, the Governor in- 
dicated that the conference should begin. 

With great dignity, Tecumseh rose to speak. He was a 
bold-looking, handsome man, standing six feet tall and 
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This is believed to be a portrait of the Shawnee Chief, Tecumseh. 
PHOTO: FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


straight as an arrow. His words were also straight as an 
arrow, and they were aimed directly at Governor 
Harrison. 

“Brother,” Tecumseh said, “you have taken our lands 
from us, and I do not see how we can remain at peace if 
you continue to do so. The white man has driven the 
Indians from the seacoast, and soon you will push us 
into the Great Lakes, where we will not be able to stand 
or walk.” 

The Shawnee Chief had long been known as an 
eloquent speaker, but he had never spoken more elo- 
quently than he did on this hot, dry mid-August morning 
in 1810. He recited the wrongs done by the white man 
to the Indians from the period of the Revolutionary War 
right down to the present day. 

Tecumseh said he objected particularly to the Treaty 
of Greenville, signed in 1795, and the Treaty of Fort 
Wayne, which Governor Harrison had signed with the 
chiefs of several Indian tribes in 1809. By these treaties 
the Indians had ceded or sold millions of acres of land to 
the United States for just a few thousand dollars. It 
wasnt the sums of money to which Tecumseh objected, 
however. He was arguing a far more basic principle. 

“I had no part in signing those treaties,” Tecumseh 
said, “and I will have no part in them now. The chiefs 
who sold those lands,” he added, “had no right to do so, 
because they did not own them. The Great Spirit in- 
tended all of the Indians to be one people. Our lands are 
owned in common by all of the red men, and they can 
only be sold if all of the red men give their consent. This 
they have not done.” 

Tecumseh was silent for a long moment. Then he con- 
cluded: “Return those lands, and I will be a friend to all 
Americans. If they are not returned, I will order killed 
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all of the chiefs who sold them. War against the white 
man will then follow.” 

Governor Harrison paused before replying. He had 
great respect for the Shawnee Chief as well as much 
sympathy for his cause. But he also knew he had a duty 
to perform for the United States government. 

Like Tecumseh, Governor Harrison also rose to speak. 
He was not so tall as the Shawnee Chief, nor as hand- 
some; but he had a soldier’s lean figure and ramrod- 
straight bearing, and his long thin face was hard with 
determination. 

Harrison began his speech by denying the truth of 
Tecumseh’s statement that the Great Spirit had intended 
the Indians to be one people. 

“If such had been his intention,” Harrison said, “he 
would not have put six different tongues into their heads 
but would have taught them all to speak one language. 

“As far as the lands in dispute are concerned, the 
Shawnees have no right to say anything about them. The 
Miamis owned those lands when the Shawnees were 
living in Georgia, out of which they were driven by the 
Creeks. The lands were bought from the Miamis, who 
were the true owners, and it was none of the Shawnees’ 
business.” 

Tecumseh’s eyes flashed. “You are a liar!” he said 
angrily. 

At Tecumseh’s words his braves sprang to his side, 
brandishing their tomahawks and cocking their pistols. 

Governor Harrison swiftly drew his sword, and his 
military guard raised their rifles. Harrison was concerned 
not so much for his own safety as for the safety of the 
unarmed citizens in the audience. His wife and children 
were also inside the Governor’s house, and he feared for 
their lives. Harrison was greatly relieved when out of the 
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corner of his eye he saw the Reverend Mr. Winans run 
to the house, seize a gun and place himself in the door- 
way to defend the Harrison family. 

Just as the guard was about to open fire, Governor 
Harrison saw Tecumseh signal his braves to hold their 
attack. In turn, Harrison held up his hand for his soldiers 
to hold their fire. 

Harrison then said sharply to Tecumseh: “This council 
is at an end.” 

Replacing his sword in its scabbard, Harrison wheeled 
about and strode swiftly toward his house. 

Tecumseh looked after him for a moment. Then he too 
turned and walked away. Slowly his warriors followed 
him. In a few moments all of the Indians had dis- 
appeared into the nearby forest. 

Neither Tecumseh nor Harrison had wanted their meet- 
ing at Grouseland to end in angry deadlock. The follow- 
ing day the Shawnee Chief sent his apologies to the 
Governor. Anxious to maintain peace in the Indiana 
Territory and well aware of Tecumseh’s ability to rally 
the Indians to his cause, Harrison accepted the apologies. 
Two days after the Grouseland encounter the Governor, 
unaccompanied by his guard, went to visit the Shawnee 
Chief in his camp. This meeting was a warm and friendly 
one, but it failed to solve any problems. Tecumseh held 
steadfastly to his earlier demands, and Harrison was 
equally firm in his refusal to accept them. 

“The most I can promise to do,” Harrison said, “is to 
make your views known to President Madison, but I 
don't think there is much chance that he will agree with 
them.” 

Tecumseh nodded understandingly. “As long as the 
Great White Chief is to decide the matter,” he said, “I 
hope the Great Spirit will put enough sense into his head 
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so he will return the lands to the red man. You should 
also tell him I know there is a war coming between the 
United States and England. If he returns our lands, I 
will be his strong ally as will all of my people. If he does 
not, we will fight on the side of the British.” 

The words were said quietly, but Governor Harrison 
knew they were no idle threat. 

Then, in a tone of mutual respect as one soldier speak- 
ing to another, Tecumseh added: “If there is war, your 
Great Chief will not suffer from it. He will sit in his 
house in town, but you and I will have to fight against 
each other.” 

The two men sat in solemn silence, for there was a 
strange air of prophecy in Tecumseh’s words. Already 
there seemed to be a fated, star-crossed tie between the 
two warriors. The council at Grouseland had not been 
their first meeting, nor was it destined to be their last. 
The first time they had encountered each other they 
had met as foes at the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794. 
And as Tecumseh now predicted, they were fated to 
meet again in the War of 1812 that was soon to begin. 
By a final quirk of fate, Tecumseh would be killed in this 
war that lay ahead in a battle against United States forces 
led by General William Henry Harrison. 

It was Harrison who finally broke the solemn silence. 
“I will give your message to President Madison,” he said. 

After this meeting Harrison did present Tecumseh’s 
demands to the President, although he knew they would 
be denied. When many months passed and no move was 
made by the United States government to return the 
lands to the Indians, Tecumseh sought help from the 
British in Canada. He also renewed the efforts he had 
begun earlier to form a great confederacy among all of 
the Indian tribes. This confederacy, he believed, would 
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act as a great dam to hold back the flood of white 
settlers that threatened to overflow the lands of his people. 

When Harrison received word of Tecumseh’s activities, 
he began to prepare for war — against both the Indians 
and the British. Like the veteran soldier he was, Governor 
Harrison prepared for war reluctantly but with a strong 
sense of duty uppermost in his mind. He knew the great 
sorrows and tragedies that the coming battles would 
bring, yet he also knew that the destiny of the United 
States as a truly independent nation depended upon 
him and other soldiers like him. He had learned these 
lessons well, not only from his own actual combat ex- 
periences but also from his experiences as a boy growing 
up during the Revolutionary War —a war in which his 
father had played such an important role. 

William Henry Harrison had been a child of the 
American Revolution. He was born at Berkeley, the 
family plantation on the James River in Virginia, on 
February 9, 1773. His father, Benjamin, had been a 
member of the Continental Congress and was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. He was also 
a good friend of George Washington, working closely 
with him before, during and after the Revolutionary War. 

William Henry was the seventh child in a family of 
seven —a fact that was thought by his family to be a 
good omen. His luck did not hold out long enough, 
however, for him to complete his education. 

While still a boy, William Henry decided to become a 
physician. He was studying medicine in Philadelphia 
and had completed half of the required thirty-two-week 
medical course at the University of Pennsylvania when 
his father died. Left without funds, young Harrison had 
to give up his dream of becoming a doctor. He then 
decided to join the army, and his father’s old friend, 
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George Washington, helped the youth obtain a com- 
mission in the artillery battalion of the First United 
States Infantry Regiment. 

The army’s fortunes at this time were at a low ebb, 
and an army career did not seem to offer much promise. 
But for Harrison the army would lead to fame, if not 
fortune, as a general and statesman. Immediately after 
the Revolution the regular army had been almost com- 
pletely disbanded. Its forces were cut to less than 700 
men, and no officers above the rank of captain were kept 
in the service. This unfortunate policy of virtually dis- 
banding its armed services was one that the United States 
was to follow immediately after all of its future wars. At 
about the time Harrison entered the service, in 1791, the 
army had gradually been built back up to about 5,400 
men, despite the fact that a recruit’s pay was only two 
dollars a month. 

Harrison's first army assignment was at Fort Washing- 
ton near Cincinnati in the Northwest Territory. This was 
a vast region north of the Ohio River, east of the 
Mississippi River and extending north as far as Canada. 
It included the present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and a part of Minnesota. White 
settlers had been pouring into the Northwest Territory 
ever since an official government had been established 
there by the United States with the passage of the North- 
west Ordinance, or Ordinance of 1787. 

At Fort Washington young Harrison—he was just 
eighteen — found himself thrust into the hard-drinking, 
brawling life of the frontier. He made up his mind, 
however, that he would neither drink nor take part in 
the duels that were fought almost daily among the post’s 
officers. Instead he devoted his leisure time to studying 
military tactics and strategy. He soon gained the respect 
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of the men who served under him as well as the approval 
of his superiors. As a result, when General “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne was ordered to subdue the Indians who were 
killing white settlers in the Northwest Territory, Harrison 
was selected as one of Wayne’s aides. 

General Wayne's expedition was the third to be sent 
against the Indians by George Washington, who was 
then President. The first two had ended in the disastrous 
defeat of the United States troops by the Indians. As a 
result, the flow of white settlers into the territory had 
been slowed to a trickle. This, of course, was exactly what 
the Indians wanted. 

The Indians insisted that the Ohio River should form 
the boundary between their lands and the United States, 
and they fiercely resisted all attempts by Americans to 
settle north of this boundary. The Indians’ resistance to 
the American settlers in the Northwest Territory was 
encouraged by the British, who had held legal claim to 
this area before the Revolutionary War. After England's 
defeat in the Revolution the land was ceded to the United 
States, but the British continued to occupy a number of 
forts in the area. They were keenly interested in the rich 
fur trade around the Great Lakes, and to protect this 
trade the British presented the red men with “gifts” of 
arms and ammunition. At the same time they aroused 
the Indians by repeatedly warning them, “The Americans 
want only to take your lives and your lands.” 

United States officials insisted that their government's 
only aims were friendship and justice, not war and 
robbery, but such words had little meaning to the 
Indians who saw their lands slowly but surely being taken 
away from them by the Americans. The British, on the 
other hand, did not appear land-hungry. They were 
apparently interested solely in trapping fur-bearing 
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animals, an interest which seemed a natural one to the 
Indians. 

“No American shall plant corn north of the Ohio!” be- 
came the battle cry of the red men as they tried to drive 
every United States settler from the Northwest Territory. 
At the time General Wayne mounted his expedition the 
Indians had been highly successful in their efforts. 

General Wayne arrived at Cincinnati Fort Washing- 
ton in the spring of 1793, having stopped earlier at Fort 
Pitt (Pittsburgh), where he gathered and trained some 
of his recruits. Assisted by Lieutenant Harrison and other 
aides, Wayne spent several additional months at Fort 
Washington training his growing army of some 3,600 men. 
A veteran of the Revolution, Wayne was a strict com- 
mander and a top-flight soldier. He drilled his men as 
long as ten hours a day, teaching them to load and shoot 
their rifles on the dead run so they could hit a moving 
target at thirty paces. 

Meanwhile, the United States government continued 
to try and make peace with the Indians. The Indians, 
acting on advice they claimed to have received from 
Canada’s Lieutenant Governor John Graves Simcoe, flatly 
refused to accept any peace offers based on American 
claims to lands north of the Ohio River. Simcoe later 
denied giving such counsel to the Indians. War between 
the United States and Great Britain was already brew- 
ing, however, and the British in Canada were eager to 
have the Indians on their side in the threatened conflict. 
Thus it is probable that the Indians were encouraged to 
believe that the British would back them in any Indian 
War against the United States. 

While the peace negotiations were being conducted, 
General Wayne continued to proceed with caution. With 
his army now well trained, Wayne built a string of forts 
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extending north from Cincinnati deep into the Northwest 
Territory in the heart of the Indian country. These in- 
cluded Fort Greenville, eighty miles north of Cincinnati; 
Fort Recovery, near the present border of Indiana and 
Ohio in Mercer County; and Fort Defiance, at the 
juncture of the Maumee and Auglaize Rivers. 

From Fort Defiance General Wayne sent Lieutenant 
Harrison and a small party on a scouting expedition to 
gain information about a fort the British had built at the 
rapids of the Maumee River not far from present-day 
Toledo. Called Fort Miami, this post was some fifty miles 
inside the border of the United States. Its presence gave 
further encouragement to the Indians’ belief that the 
British would support them in their cause. 

Harrison confirmed the fact that the fort was garrisoned 
by several hundred British troops. He also reported to 
General Wayne that large bodies of Indians in war paint 
and war dress were camped along the Maumee River. 
These were mostly Miamis and Shawnees. Among the 
latter was the young brave, Tecumseh. 

Wayne then sent a final message offering peace to the 
Indians. “Be not deceived by the false promises of the 
bad men at the foot of the Rapids,” his message said. 
“They have neither the power nor the desire to protect 
you. 

This message was never answered. 

On the evening of August 19, 1794, General Wayne 
ordered his men to prepare to attack on the following 
morning, At his war council that night General Wayne 
adopted a battle plan submitted to him by his twenty- 
one-year-old aide, Lieutenant William Henry Harrison. 

As the hot muggy day of the battle dawned, young 
Harrison climbed somewhat nervously astride a hand- 
some horse he had recently bought for about fifty dollars 
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saved from his meager army pay. Harrison only hoped 
he could live up to the name he had given his horse. It 
was Fearnaught. 

Tecumseh, like young Lieutenant Harrison, was a 
warrior in his twenties at the time of the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers. (The fighting took place in an area where a 
great number of trees had fallen during a recent storm. ) 
Unlike Harrison, Tecumseh had already engaged in much 
border warfare. But despite the fact that the white 
settlers feared him, they agreed that he was an honorable 
foe who refused to torture prisoners, as was the custom of 
many other Indians. 

Tecumseh was one of a pair of twin brothers born at 
Mad Creek not far from Springfield, Ohio, in 1768. His 
twin, who came to be known as The Prophet, was also to 
gain fame but of a far different sort from that gained by 
Tecumseh. When the brothers were just six years old 
their father, a Shawnee chief, was killed by white men 
in the Battle of Point Pleasant. Both boys vowed to 
avenge their father’s death. In fulfilling this vow, The 
Prophet resorted to cunning and treachery that made his 
name notorious. In addition, he lost an eye in an early 
battle, and his features were further disfigured by heavy 
drinking. His savage attacks against the white man 
spread terror throughout the Northwest Territory. 

Tecumseh, like Harrison, never drank. He also tried 
to strengthen the character of his people by persuading 
them to refuse the alcohol given to them by the white 
man. While he was still a youth he began to dream of 
uniting all of the Indian tribes into a vast union that 
might one day become a separate nation. At a later date 
Harrison himself said of his enemy Tecumseh: 

“The respect which his followers pay him is really 
astonishing. He is one of those uncommon geniuses who 
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spring up occasionally to produce revolutions and over- 
turn the established order of things. If it were not for 
the United States, he would perhaps be the founder of 
an empire. 


As the day of the Battle of Fallen Timbers dawned, 
Tecumseh’s youthful dream of an Indian empire faded 
before the hard knowledge that he and his 1,500 fellow 
warriors were almost hopelessly outnumbered. But if 
they fought well, perhaps the British at nearby Fort 
Miami would come to their aid. Already they had 
supplied the Indians with guns, ammunition and bayo- 
nets, and some seventy Canadians had volunteered to 
fight alongside the red men. 

Astride their stout ponies Tecumseh and his brother 
rode into battle as the leaders of a party of scouts. They 
were the first to sight General Wayne’s forces advancing 
through the forest toward the area where the trees had 
been blown down by the great storm. Tecumseh re- 
mained on his horse, but a number of other braves 
quickly dismounted and crept forward to hide behind the 
fallen trees. A moment later Wayne’s advance guard of 
Kentucky cavalry came within range of the Indian am- 
bush. A sudden murderous volley sounded, and Tecumseh 
saw scores of white men shot from their horses. But as 
the cavalry fell back, General Wayne's well-trained 
infantry rushed forward. 

Tecumseh was quickly engulfed in hand-to-hand 
fighting. He too had learned to load and fire his rifle 
while on the move, and he used this skill with telling 
effect now. But as he fought he was increasingly aware 
of fewer and fewer Indians around him. Suddenly his 
gun jammed, and he was forced to fall back. The first 
band of Indians he met were running away from the 
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battle. Although they were not members of his tribe, but 
Miamis, he urged them to stand and fight. 

“Lend me a gun, and I will show you how!” he 
shouted. 

One of the fleeing Indians gladly threw his musket to 
Tecumseh. Tecumseh again turned to face the foe, but 
he was now virtually alone. He again fell back until he 
found a band of his Shawnee brothers. These braves he 
was able to rally but not for long. Hiding in a dense 
thicket, they were able to fire several volleys at the 
steadily advancing infantry, but the bushes offered no 
real protection, and Tecumseh saw his fellow braves 
being shot down all around him. Sick at heart, he joined 
in the general retreat toward Fort Miami. The British 
had not yet joined them in the fight, but Tecumseh was 
certain that he and the other surviving Indians could at 
least take shelter at the fort. 

Lieutenant Harrison stood ready to do General Wayne's 
bidding all through the battle, dashing off on Fearnaught 
occasionally to dispatch an order and then returning 
amid a hail of enemy fire. The fear and uncertainty he 
had felt earlier disappeared when the first volley of shots 
rang out. But he suddenly felt a renewed fear, a fear of 
defeat, when he saw the cavalry fall back in the face of 
the Indians’ first savage onslaught. He was reassured, 
however, by General Wayne's stoic calm as he ordered 
the infantry into action. 

Harrison did not take part in any actual hand-to-hand 
fighting with the advance forces, but he was the in- 
tended target of bullets, arrows and tomahawks. He was 
grazed by at least two arrows, and one tomahawk 
narrowly missed his head. After each of these narrow 
escapes he tried to copy the calm attitude of General 
Wayne, who sat astride his horse as if he were out for a 
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canter through the park although the battle raged all 
around him. 

When Tecumseh and the other Indians began their 
general retreat toward Fort Miami, Wayne sent Harrison 
with orders to his men to pursue the red men to the 
fort's walls. Wayne could not risk an attack on the fort 
itself, since this act might cause immediate war between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Just as they had been disappointed in their hope that 
the British might join them in battle, so Tecumseh and 
the other Indians were doomed to disappointment in 
their belief that they would be admitted to the fort. 
Major Campbell, commandant of Fort Miami, kept the 
gates locked despite the desperate howls of the red men 
begging for shelter. In a short time small parties of 
Indians began to drift away into the shelter of the 
surrounding forest. General Wayne did not order his men 
to pursue them. He did order the destruction of the 
Indian village near the fort as well as all of the crops 
that were growing there. 

The Battle of Fallen Timbers lasted less than an hour. 
When it was over the Indian threat to settlers in the 
Northwest was apparently ended. In the battle General 
Waynes forces suffered 133 casualties, 33 killed and 100 
wounded. Forty dead red men were found along the 
forest paths, but the Indians’ actual losses were unknown 
since they took many of their dead and wounded with 
them from the battlefield. It was believed that their total 
casualties numbered somewhere around 500. 

In his dispatch announcing the victory to the War 
Department General Wayne added: “The bravery and 
conduct of every cfficer belonging to the army, from the 
generals down to the ensigns, merit my highest praise. 
There were, however, some whose conduct I observed 
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with particular pleasure and most lively gratitude. Among 
these I beg leave to mention Lieutenant Harrison who 
rendered the most essential service by communicating 
my orders in every direction and by his conduct and 
bravery exciting the troops to press for victory.” 

After this victory General Wayne continued to send 
his men on raids against Indian villages throughout the 
area, burning them to the ground and destroying all 
the crops. After building a stockade on the present site of 
the city of Fort Wayne, he returned to Fort Greenville in 
November. There the half-starved members of the 
various Indian tribes came to make preliminary peace 
terms. All during the winter the Indians were kept alive 
by food given to them by the British. The following 
summer, on August 3, 1795, a treaty was signed between 
the Indians and the United States. Tecumseh, as he 
later pointed out to Harrison in their stormy meeting at 
Grouseland, did not attend any of these meetings, nor 
did he sign the Treaty of Greenville. 

At about this same time another treaty was signed in 
London between the United States and Great Britain in 
which the British agreed to evacuate all of the military 
posts they had been occupying on United States soil. 
In addition to such posts as Fort Miami, this meant the 
British would turn over to the United States the fortress 
they had been occupying at Detroit, which was the key 
to the Great Lakes region. 

In the summer of 1796, General Wayne officially took 
possession of Detroit from the British. Wayne had been 
hailed as a national hero after the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers, and it was rumored that he was to become the 
governor of the Northwest Territory. Unfortunately, on 
his return journey from Detroit to Washington General 


Wayne fell ill and died. 
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In 1800, the Northwest Territory, which was once again 
swarming with American settlers, was divided into the 
Ohio and Indiana Territories, and William Henry Harrison 
became the latter region’s first governor. He immediately 
began to negotiate a series of new treaties with the 
Indians — a total of some fifteen in ten years — gaining 
millions of acres of new lands for the United States. In 
addition to doing what he saw as his duty to his govern- 
ment, Harrison also tried to deal justly with the Indians. 
He did his best to prevent the sale of alcohol to the red 
men, and further looked out after their welfare by having 
many of them vaccinated for smallpox. 

Tecumseh and his brother The Prophet, however, re- 
fused to accept any of these treaties as legal. Encouraged 
by the British in Canada, they urged the Indians once 
again to go on the warpath and drive the Americans 
from the Indiana Territory. Tirelessly, Tecumseh also went 
about among all the tribes trying to get them to band 
together in the great confederacy that had been his dream 
since he was a boy. 

In 1809, Governor Harrison signed the Treaty of Fort 
Wayne with several Miami chiefs. By this treaty Harrison 
bought three million acres of land for about $10,000. It 
was this agreement that stung Tecumseh to action and 
led to his deadlocked meeting with Governor Harrison 
at Grouseland in 1810. And it was this stormy meeting 
that was to lead to the Battle of Tippecanoe just a few 
months before the start of the War of 1812 between the 
United States and Great Britain. 
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The Battle 
of 


Tippecanoe 


A dark air of fear and uncertainty spread throughout the 
Indiana Territory in the months that followed the dead- 
locked meeting between Tecumseh and Governor Harri- 
son at Grouseland in 1810. By day, pioneer settlers 
harvested their fall crops, keeping their firearms primed 
and ready. By night, they slept uneasily, muskets at their 
bedsides, half-listening for the stealthy rustle of Indian 
moccasins outside their cabins. 

Each Sunday when the settlers came into Vincennes to 
hear the Reverend Mr. Winans preach, they also heard 
new and alarming stories about a powerful encampment 
of Indians that had sprung up along the Tippecanoe 
River. For many months this Tippecanoe camp had been 
a gathering place for more and more warlike followers of 
Tecumseh and his brother The Prophet. 
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Governor Harrison knew that the settlers’ fears were 
well founded. He also knew that the stories about the 
growing strength of the Indian confederacy were true. 
He had gained this information from his good friend 
Francis Vigo, a rich Vincennes fur trader. 

When Harrison had first come to Vincennes as 
territorial governor, he had lived in Francis Vigos home 
—a handsome place with beautiful inlaid floors of white 
walnut and black oak. Before the Battle of Fallen Timbers 
General Wayne had used Vigo to gain information about 
the Indians, and Governor Harrison also used him for this 
purpose. The friendship was to prove extremely valuable 
to Harrison, for few men knew the Indians as well as 
Vigo—and no man had done more toward helping 
Americans gain a firm foothold in the Northwest. 

Francis Vigo was one of the great patriots in the early 
history of the United States, yet today he is an almost 
unknown and unsung hero. Born in Mondovi, Italy, on 
December 3, 1747, Vigo joined the Spanish army as a boy 
and was soon sent to Cuba with his regiment. From Cuba 
he was ordered to New Orleans in about 1775. Here the 
young Vigo first saw and fell in love with the vast and 
virtually untouched wilderness that was early America. 
It was a love affair that was to last all of Vigoss life, 
despite the fact that his adopted land returned his love 
with indifference. Although he was to make great 
sacrifices for the United States, the nation treated Francis 
Vigo shabbily and allowed him to die a poor and forgotten 
man. 

From New Orleans, Vigo travelled to St. Louis, and 
there he went into the fur business. Although technically 
kept on the Spanish military roster, Vigo soon became a 
secret agent for the American military forces. The 
American Revolution had then begun, and George 
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This portrait of William Henry Harrison was probably painted by 
John Wesley Jaris in 1813. It hangs at “Grouseland,” the William 
Henry Harrison home in Vincennes, Indiana, which is owned and 
opened to the public by the Francis Vigo Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 


Rogers Clark was trying to wrest the Northwest Territory 
from the Indians and the British. In 1778 Clark captured 
the important British forts at Kaskaskia and Cahokia near 
St. Louis. His next goal was the key British post of Fort 
Sackville at Vincennes, which had been settled by the 
French but then became the center of British power 
south of the Great Lakes. 

The Commander of Vincennes’ Fort Sackville was 
General Henry Hamilton, one of the best of Great 
Britain’s officers, but a man who was hated by all 
Americans for his traffic in scalps. Hamilton was known 
as “the Hair Buyer” because of his standing offer to buy 
American scalps from the Indians. 

In order to gain information for Clark about Vincennes, 
Vigo journeyed there and allowed himself to be captured. 
While being held a prisoner, he persuaded all of the 
French inhabitants of the town to join the American 
cause. Vigo then escaped and made his way back to 
Clark’s headquarters at Kaskaskia. He told Clark that 
General Hamilton, believing himself safe for the winter, 
had dismissed most of his troops. Clark then decided to 
make a 250-mile forced march in the dead of winter and 
capture the fort before Hamilton could be reinforced in 
the spring. Clark, however, had no money with which to 
buy provisions or pay his troops. Again Vigo came to the 
rescue. Using his own money acquired as a fur trader, 
Vigo cashed Clark’s army vouchers so the expedition 
could get under way. 

Clark successfully reached Vincennes, and General 
Hamilton was so surprised at the arrival of an enemy 
force and so alarmed by the apparent loyalty of the local 
French citizens to the American cause that he quickly 
surrendered. Thanks to Francis Vigo, not a single 
American life was lost in the taking of Fort Sackville, 
which was immediately renamed Fort Patrick Henry. 
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After the Revolution, Vigo settled in Vincennes. He 
continued to prosper as a fur buyer, but he was always 
extremely generous to those in need. During the winter 
of 1787 there was a food shortage in Vincennes, and Vigo 
bought and imported supplies for the townspeople as 
well as for the American garrison stationed there. 

Although Vigo was prosperous at this time, when the 
fur trade began to die out he lost his money. He then 
appealed to the United States government to return the 
funds he had given to George Rogers Clark as well as 
the money he had spent to buy some 17,000 meals for 
the American garrison at Vincennes. Vigo's request was 
denied. Harrison himself helped Vigo press these claims, 
but the debt was not paid until many years after his 
death, when his heirs received the money. When Vigo 
died in 1836, his total fortune amounted to $77.62. 

Today a county in Indiana bears Vigo’s name, as does 
a chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. * 
There is also a marble statue of him on the grounds of 
the George Rogers Clark Memorial at Vincennes, but 
outside of Indiana few schoolchildren, or their parents, 
know the role played by this heroic figure of early 
America. 

Not only the Americans but the Indians also loved and 
trusted Francis Vigo. When Harrison asked him one time 
why this was so, Vigo said, “It’s because I have never 
told any man, white or red, a lie.” 

Vigo believed that both the Americans and Indians 
could and should live together in peace. He was against 


“Caroline Scott Harrison, the wife of Benjamin Harrison, twenty- 
third President of the United States and the grandson of William 
Henry Harrison, was the first president general of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution.—D.L. 
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anything that threatened that peace, and thus he feared 
the warlike Indians gathering along the Tippecanoe 
River. He reported everything he could find out about 
the growing Indian confederacy to Governor Harrison. 

Although Tecumseh was the political leader of this 
confederacy, the Indians’ gathering place on the Tippe- 
canoe near present-day Lafayette was not named for him. 
Instead it was called The Prophet’s Town after Tecum- 
seh’s brother, who had now become the Indians’ 
spiritual leader. 

The Prophet’s rise as a spiritual leader was the result 
of a vision he claimed to have had. In this vision, he told 
his fellow braves, the Great Spirit had warned him and 
all of the Indians against drunkenness, lying and stealing. 
The Prophet admitted he himself had been a drunkard 
but said he would no longer accept the white man’s fire- 
water. He also urged his people to give up alcohol. In 
fact, he warned them to have nothing to do with the 
palefaces. 

Soon the Indians, encouraged by the shrewd Tecum- 
seh, claimed that The Prophet could perform miracles — 
he could make pumpkins spring out of the ground as large 
as wigwams, and his corn grew so large that one ear 
could feed a dozen men. They also accepted The Prophet's 
claim that his body could not be harmed by bullets. 
When The Prophet — again prompted by Tecumseh — 
accurately predicted an eclipse of the sun, his followers 
were thrown into a mad frenzy. This frenzy soon was 
turned into hysterical hatred of the Americans, thoroughly 
alarming all of the white settlers in the area as well as 
Governor Harrison. When Vigo told Harrison that the 
British were also arousing the Indians at The Prophet’s 
Town, the Governor knew that he must take action. He 
sent word to Tecumseh requesting that he again come to 
Grouseland for a peace council. 
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Tecumseh’s and Governor Harrison’s second Grouse- 
land meeting was held on July 27, 1811. This time the 
Shawnee Chief agreed to enter the house and talk with 
the Governor in the Council Chamber where other chiefs 
had already held several conferences with Harrison and 
at least one treaty had been signed. 

At this second Grouseland meeting, as at the first, 
Tecumseh arrived with several hundred warriors. This 
time, however, Francis Vigo had alerted Governor 
Harrison to Tecumseh’s plans, and the Shawnees were 
greeted upon their arrival in Vincennes by more than 
750 fully armed militia. Tecumseh seemed uneasy as he 
entered the house accompanied by his brother The 
Prophet and a handful of braves. He also seemed awed 
by the splendor of the handsome mansion. 

Harrison had begun building Grouseland in 1803, two 
years after his arrival in the territorial capital. It is not 
known whether Harrison himself designed the house, but 
it is thought that he did since it was a Georgian mansion 
not unlike those he had known as a boy in Virginia. The 
house was not merely a showplace, however. In the attic 
there was a hidden lookout post from which an observer 
could see the surrounding countryside and give warning 
of a threatened Indian attack. Secret passages led from 
an upstairs closet to the first floor and to a building 
behind the main house. The basement windows were 
barred to protect a store of gunpowder. There was also a 
basement well from which fresh water could be obtained 
in case of a siege. 

The Governor had moved his family into Grouseland 
in the late fall of 1804. Harrison’s wife was Anna Symmes, 
the daughter of a wealthy landowner, Judge John Cleves 
Symmes of North Bend near Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
couple had been married on November 5, 1795, when 
Harrison was on army duty at Fort Washington. Five of 
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their ten children were born in Vincennes, several of 
them at Grouseland. 

Even in this well-protected house the family was not 
wholly free from danger. One evening an Indian had 
crept up close to the living-room window and fired his 
musket at Governor Harrison, who was carrying his in- 
fant son, John Scott, in his arms. Fortunately the bullet 
had been deflected by a wooden shutter. On the day of 
Tecumseh’s second visit the bullet hole had not yet been 
repaired, and Harrison showed it to the Shawnee Chief. 

Tecumseh insisted that no Shawnee had fired the shot. 
“We want only peace,’ he said. 

Harrison inquired about the warlike encampment on 
the Tippecanoe. “War parties from that camp have 
plundered the houses of some white settlers,” he said. 

Tecumseh shook his head. “Those were not our people,” 
he insisted. “We have no desire to make war on the 
Americans.” 

Harrison pressed the point. “Whether they are your 
Shawnee people or not, you and your brother have con- 
trol over their actions. I tell you these outrages must 
come to an end. If they do not, and if the gathering at 
The Prophet's Town is not broken up, then we shall 
attack and break it up ourselves. And I should warn you 
that I am fully prepared to defeat all of the tribes 
combined.” 

Tecumseh repeated his peaceful intentions. Then he 
renewed his old request that the lands ceded by the 
Treaty of Fort Wayne be returned to the Indians. 

Harrison refused to discuss the Fort Wayne Treaty 
“That matter has all been settled,” he said abruptly. 

For a moment Tecumseh’s eyes flashed angrily, but he 
did not reply immediately. Finally he said quietly, “My 
brother and I will try to keep our people from making 
war on the white man.” 
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After this meeting Tecumseh left on a journey among 
the Southern Indians—the Creeks, Choctaws and 
Chickasaws — to try and get them to join his Indian 
league against the Americans. Before leaving The 
Prophet’s Town he warned his brother against being 
drawn into a battle with Harrison’s forces, for Tecumseh 
had been clearly impressed by the Governor's show of 
military strength. The Prophet promised he would not 
act until Tecumseh returned. 

In the fall of 1811, Harrison received orders from 
President Madison to break up the encampment of 
Indians at The Prophet's Town. Harrison was commis- 
sioned as a brigadier general to lead the expedition. He 
assembled an army of some 1,000 men and marched 
toward the Tippecanoe. Early in October, General 
Harrison and his men reached the present site of Terre 
Haute, where they built a stockade which was named 
Fort Harrison. At the end of the month Harrison’s forces 
resumed their march. 

On the cold, rainy night of November 6, Harrison made 
camp on an oak-tree-covered hill near the Indian en- 
campment. The Prophet sent messengers to Harrison ask- 
ing for a truce and insisting once again that the Indians 
had no intention of fighting the white men. Harrison did 
not believe these peace offers, but he did not want to 
begin his attack until daylight. That night he ordered his 
men to sleep on their guns, because he knew the Indians 
often made surprise night attacks. 

Two hours before dawn on the morning of November 7, 
1811, the surprise attack came. An alert guard, Stephen 
Mars of Kentucky, fired a single warning shot before he 
was killed by the red men. In a moment Harrison was out 
of bed and pulling on his boots. As he came out of his 
tent he heard several more vicious volleys, and then the 
entire camp was engulfed by Indians. All around Harrison 
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men were locked in savage hand-to-hand combat. Rain 
glistened on rifle butts, bayonets, tomahawks and scalp- 
ing knives. Indian war whoops added _ to the night's 
terror. 

Harrison’s horse had bolted when the firing began, a 
fact that probably saved the General's life. His horse was 
white and could have been seen easily even in the dark. 
Harrison managed to find another mount, a handsome 
bay that did not stand out in the dark, and charged into 
the thick of the fighting. 

The Battle of Tippecanoe raged until well after day- 
light. Miraculously, Harrison escaped serious injury al- 
though he was constantly exposed to the enemy. One 
bullet passed through his hat, and another grazed _ his 
forehead. The blood streaming down Harrison's face 
almost blinded him, but he fought on. He was to bear a 
scar from this wound all of his life. Finally, the Indians 
were aie off, and their remaining number were cor- 
nered in a nearby swamp. Harrison immediately sent 
sae troops into The Prophet's Town to destroy it. 
There they found solid proof of Francis Vigo's reports 
that the British were aiding the Indians. The Indians 
had fled in such haste that they left behind them many 
English rifles and a large store of British gunpowder. 

Harrison’ s losses were 37 killed and 151 wounded. The 
Indians left 38 dead on the battlefield, but again they 
carried many of their dead as well as their wounded 
with them when they retreated. The most severe losses 
were suffered by The Prophet's people and those of his 
brother Tecumseh. The defeat was a death blow to The 
Prophet's role as a spiritual leader who claimed he had 
supernatural powers. His followers had believed that he 
could make their bodies, like his own, immune to bullets. 
This claim had proved as false as_ his prediction of 
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General Harrison’s forces being attacked by Tecumseh’s men on November 7, 1811. 


The Indians were routed with great slaughter. PHOTO 
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victory. Thus The Prophet’s prestige as well as his town 
was destroyed. And when Tecumseh returned to the 
area and learned the outcome of the battle, he realized 
sadly that his lifelong work to create a great Indian con- 
federacy also lay in ruins along the Tippecanoe. He 
knew now that he had no choice but to cast his lot with 
the British. Soon he journeyed to Canada, where he was 
commissioned a brigadier general at the start of the War 
of 1812. 

The Prophet was to take no part in the War of 1812. 
He fled to Canada, where he remained until 1826, living 
on a pension he received from the British government. 
Later he returned to the United States, where he lived 
for a time in Ohio and then in Missouri and finally in 
Kansas, where he died about 1834. 

Harrison’s victory at Tippecanoe, like that of General 
Wayne at the Battle of Fallen Timbers, was to make the 
Governor a national hero. In time the victory would even 
help him be elected ninth President of the United States 
on the campaign slogan, “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too!” 
(John Tyler was Harrison’s Vice-Presidential running 
mate in 1840. ) 

Later the Tippecanoe battleground became a memorial 
site, and a monument was erected to the men who lost 
their lives there. Nearby a small pine tree was planted 
by the schoolchildren of Tippecanoe County at the 
centenary celebration of the Battle of Tippecanoe on 
November 7, 1911. For many decades the schoolchildren’s 
pine tree stood as a live and growing symbol, marking 
the site of the famous battle. 

Unfortunately, the battle failed to settle the white 
settlers’ problems with the Indians. Incited by the British, 
the red men continued to attack Americans along the 
frontier. The British still hoped that they might be able 
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to establish a buffer nation of Indian tribes between 
Canada and the United States. This would not only save 
the valuable fur trade for England, but it would also 
prevent further American expansion. 

While there were other more important causes of the 
War of 1812, continued British interference in the North- 
west (today this area is known as the Middle West) 
might have been enough in itself to start the conflict. 
Thus when it was announced in the summer of 1812 that 
war against Great Britain had been declared, the 
American settlers in the Northwest greeted the news 
enthusiastically. “On to Canada!” became their war cry. 
The American frontiersmen were determined to rid them- 
selves once and for all of the Indian threat. To do so they 
believed they must destroy the unfriendly British red- 
coats in Canada. 

But it was far from a united America that took up arms 
against Great Britain in the young nation’s second and 
final war for independence. While the frontiersmen of 
the Northwest favored the declaration of war, many 
former colonists along the eastern seacoast were opposed 
to it. And before the war was many months old, New 
England would threaten to leave the Union, form a 


separate nation and make a separate peace with Great 
Britain. 
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“Free Trade 
and 


Sailors’ Rights!” 


The people of New England bitterly opposed the War of 
1812 for two reasons: they feared it might destroy 
America’s rapidly growing shipping trade, and they 
sympathized with the British in their war against 
Napoleon of France that had been going on almost con- 
tinuously since 1793. 

Immediately after the American Revolution the United 
States’ shipping trade had begun to expand. It grew by 
leaps and bounds until it was second only to Great 
Britain's. When England went to war against France for 
the control of Europe late in the eighteenth century, New 
England merchants and bankers began to grow rich by 
trading with both belligerents. 

This situation became complicated in 1806 and 1807 
when the British blockaded the coasts of continental 
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Europe and Napoleon declared a blockade of British 
ports. The United States was then caught between two 
fires: if American merchant ships traded with continental 
Europe, they were liable to be seized by the British; if 
they tried to trade with Great Britain, they might be 
seized by Napoleon’s navy. 

“England has become a den of pirates, and France has 
become a den of thieves,” was the way this situation was 
described by Thomas Jefferson, who was President of the 
United States from 1801 to 1809. 

Many Americans, and especially the people of New 
England, agreed with Jefferson’s statement. They be- 
lieved that the United States had as much cause for going 
to war with France as it had for fighting the British. In 
fact, one measure was introduced in Congress proposing 
that the United States declare war against both France 
and England. But the truth of the matter was that the 
French quarantine of British ports was not nearly so 
effective as the iron blockade clamped on the continent 
of Europe by Great Britain’s large and powerful Royal 
Navy. 

One of the men who had done the most to establish 
England as a great naval power was the heroic Admiral 
Horatio Nelson. Nelson had lost his right arm and the 
sight in his right eye in early sea battles. Despite these 
handicaps, Nelson waged war relentlessly against Napo- 
leon’s navy and the navy of France’s ally, Spain. 

In 1805, with Napoleon threatening to invade the 
British Isles, Admiral Nelson gained undying fame in 
one of the great naval battles in the history of the world. 
On October 21 of that year Nelson’s fleet of 27 ships met 
the combined French and Spanish fleets of 33 ships off 
the southern coast of Spain near Cape Trafalgar. 

Before the Battle of Trafalgar began, Nelson aboard 
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Admiral Horatio Nelson. PHOTO: BRITISH NATIONAL MARITIME 
MUSEUM. 


his flagship, the Victory, signalled his squadron, “England 
expects that every man will do his duty.” Nelson was 
mortally wounded in the fight that followed, but before 
he died he was able to say, “Thank God, I have done 
my duty.” Every man in the Royal Navy could echo 
their beloved Admiral’s words, for they too had done 
their duty by soundly defeating the enemy. 

Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar ended Napoleon's threat- 
ened invasion of England just as surely as the victory of 
the Royal Air Force over the German Luftwaffe in the 
Battle of Britain was to end Adolf Hitler’s threatened 
invasion of England early in World War II. Great Britain 
also emerged from the Battle of Trafalgar as absolute 
mistress of the seas. 

Unfortunately, Britain’s rule as sovereign of the seas did 
not prove to be a wise one — at least insofar as the young 
United States was concerned. For not only did England 
threaten American commerce with ruin with her block- 
ade of the European continent, but she also callously 
disregarded the rights of American sailors by seizing them 
and forcing them into service in the Royal Navy. This 
was called impressment. With memories of the Revolu- 
tionary War still fresh in the minds of most Americans, 
Great Britain’s ruthless impressment of American sailors 
became one of the main causes of the War of 1812. In 
fact, this complaint was given first place in President 
Madison's message to the United States Congress in 
which he recommended a declaration of war. 

The impressment of American seamen was based on 
Great Britain’s claim that she had the right to search 
American ships for British subjects. “Once a subject, al- 
ways a subject,” the British said. According to the United 
States naturalization laws —which the British did not 
recognize — any person who had lived within the borders 
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of the United States for five years could become a citizen 
with all of the rights of a native-born American. 

The British claimed that many Royal Navy sailors de- 
serted their ships to serve under the American flag, and 
when the return of these men was demanded they and 
their shipmates swore they were naturalized American 
citizens. There is little doubt that some of these British 
claims were true. In 1797 there had been a series of 
mutinies in the Royal Navy because of poor living con- 
ditions and the ill treatment of sailors. 

Each sailor aboard a British man-of-war had a space 
only 12 or 14 inches wide in which to sling his hammock. 
The crews quarters belowdecks, where men lived 
crowded together for months and years on end, were 
dark, wet and foul-smelling. The lower deck was also 
painted red to mask the blood spilled in battle. 

The food was even worse than the living quarters. 

“For every man killed by shot,” one English sailor said, 
“we had ten who died of poor food.” 

The mainstay of the diet was ship's biscuit, which was 
so filled with bugs that most sailors saved their rations 
until dark when they could eat without seeing what they 
were eating. Salt meat was often so hard and strong that 
the sailors did not eat it but instead used it as they might 
use a block of wood from which to carve small boxes and 
small figurines. The finished meat carvings could also 
be polished just like a wood carving. 

As a result, some British sailors fled to the United 
States Navy, where the pay, food and treatment were 
somewhat better. But since the men of both navies spoke 
a similar language and generally looked alike, it was 
difficult to tell an American sailor from a British tar. Thus 
when an American vessel was stopped on the high seas 
by the British looking for deserters, many Americans 
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were forcibly seized and pressed into service with the 
Royal Navy. 

In actual practice British warships made little effort to 
determine a sailors nationality. American merchant 
vessels were often seized by British cruisers short of men 
and stripped of their entire crews. British naval officers 
had the authority to decide whether a seaman was 
American or British, and there was no way to dispute this 
harsh judgment. If the captain of a British warship lacked 
a full crew, he was apt to decide that all of the crew 
members of a captured American vessel were British. 
Between 1793 and 1812 some 20,000 American seamen 
were impressed by the British. This was enough to man 
the entire United States Navy of this period five times 
over. 

Impressment caused an international crisis on June 22, 
1807, when the British warship Leopard attacked the 
American frigate Chesapeake. The unprovoked attack 
was made when the captain of the Chesapeake refused 
to allow the commander of the Leopard permission to 
search the American ship for British deserters. Several 
American sailors were killed in this assault, many more 
were wounded, and three Americans were seized and 
forced into service aboard the Leopard. 

When news of this incident reached the United States, 
demands for war reached fever pitch. President Jefferson 
later said, “The Chesapeake affair put war into my hand. 
I had only to open it and let havoc loose.” 

But both President Jefferson and his successor, James 
Madison, hated war. While they firmly believed that 
United States ships on the high seas should not be 
molested under any circumstances, they made every 
effort to attain this goal through peaceful means. 

The British blockade of continental Europe had been 
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declared in a series of laws called “Orders in Council.” 
Napoleon’s blockade of Great Britain had been declared 
in his Berlin and Milan decrees. Jefferson tried to force 
the repeal of the British and French declarations by 
bringing economic pressure to bear on both belligerents. 
Jefferson’s efforts took the form of an Embargo Act which 
was passed by the United States Congress in 1807. 

The Embargo Act made it illegal for American ships 
to engage in foreign commerce. By withdrawing American 
ships from foreign waters, Jefferson hoped to deprive 
Europe of goods to the point where both France and 
England would lift their blockades. While the Embargo 
Act and a later Nonintercourse Act did cause a certain 
amount of hardship abroad, the results to New England 
shipping were disastrous. Before he left office Jefferson 
signed a repeal of the Embargo Act and admitted it had 
been a failure. 

Madison tried equally hard to avoid war. During his 

administration the Nonintercourse Act, which made it 
illegal for France or England to trade with the United 
States, was repealed. Napoleon then led the United 
States to believe that he would repeal his Berlin and 
Milan decrees. The British, correctly suspecting that 
Napoleon had only pretended to lift France’s blockade of 
England, refused to repeal their Orders in Council. Madi- 
son then ordered United States ships not to engage in 
trade with Great Britain. 
_ Tension continued to grow between the United States 
and Great Britain as British warships moved into Ameri- 
can waters and began to halt United States merchant 
vessels and impress their crews. 

President Madison was further forced into action by 
a new group of United States congressmen who had been 
elected and took office in 1810 and 1811. These men were 
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called “The Warhawks,” and they strongly favored 
immediate war with Great Britain. 

The Warhawks’ slogan was, “Free Trade and Sailors’ 
Rights!” This meant freedom to trade wherever the 
United States chose and the same protection for a sailor 
at sea as that for a man on land. 

Among the leaders of the Warhawks were Henry Clay, 
John C. Galton: John Sevier, Peter B. Porter and Felix 
Grundy. These men were from the southern and western 
parts of the United States, and they were not so much 
concerned with the American shipping trade as they 
were in gaining new lands from the Indians in the North- 
west and the British in Canada. They also wanted to Se 
an end to Indian attacks on white settlers. Several of 
Grundys brothers, for example, had been killed by 
Indians, and he was convinced that the British were 
responsible for their deaths. 

The fiery Henry Clay, who later made the famous 
statement, “IL would rather be right than be President,” 
had little patience with Madison's peaceful methods of 
dealing with England. Clay was elected speaker of the 
House of Representatives on the first day it was in 
session in LSI, and he immediately set about appointing 
war-minded men to all of the important military com- 
mittees. During the following months he used all of his 
great eloquence to persuade the President, his fellow 
congressmen and the nation that war against England 
was the only honorable answer to British indignities and 
insults. 

Henry Clays and his fellow Warhawks’ hot war talk 
finally stirre sd the Congress and the President to action 
when the British said they would not repeal their Orders 
in Council early in 1812. Madison then urged Congress 
to declare war against Great Britain. The vote was by no 
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means unanimous. Led by Clay, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted 79 to 49 in favor of war, while the 
Senate passed the declaration by the narrow margin of 
19 to 13. Most of the “No” votes were cast by New 
England representatives and senators. A_ still-reluctant 
Madison signed the declaration on June 18, Unknown to 
anyone in the United States, the British Parliament had 
voted two days earlier to suspend the Orders in Council. 
But by the time this news reached America the conflict 
had begun. 


The War 
in the 
Northwest 


As soon as Governor William Henry Harrison received 
official notice of the declaration of war he began to 
strengthen the Vincennes defenses against possible 
Indian attacks. Tecumseh was now in Canada serving as 
an officer with the British, but Harrison knew that even 
without the Shawnee Chief to lead them most of the red 
men in the Indiana Territory would soon go on the war- 
path against the United States. 

While he was enlisting and training volunteers to de- 
fend Vincennes, Governor Harrison learned in mid-July 
that the Indians and British had captured an American 
garrison at Fort Mackinac in upper Michigan. In mid- 
August came sorrowful news from nearby Chicago, where 
there had been an Indian massacre of Americans at Fort 
Dearborn. With this second message also came word 
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that the British had laid siege to General William Hull 
and his United States troops at Detroit. 

Since Detroit was the key to the entire Great Lakes 
region, Harrison was immediately given orders to resume 
his rank of brigadier general and directed to organize an 
expedition to relieve General Hull. But before General 
Harrison could even begin to assemble a relief expedition 
he received further bad news: Hull had surrendered 
Detroit. 

On September 17, 1812, Harrison was named supreme 
commander of the Army of the Northwest. General 
Harrison was proud to be given such an important 
command, but his pride was tempered by the grim knowl- 
edge of the early American defeats at Fort Mackinac, 
Fort Dearborn and Detroit. Harrison had thought that 
the British in Canada could be quickly defeated. In- 
stead, the United States already seemed to be losing the 
war. 

Officials in Washington had also been stunned by the 
sudden defeats in the Northwest. Like Harrison, they had 
been extremely optimistic about the war's outcome. Their 
optimism was partially based on the fact that there were 
only about 4,500 British regulars in Canada. Most of the 
British army was so busy fighting against Napoleon in 
Europe that it was doubtful if any additional English 
soldiers could be spared for the fighting in America. 

Shortly before the War of 1812 began, Warhawk and 
loyal Kentuckian Henry Clay said: “The conquest of 
Canada is easily in our power. I honestly believe that 
Kentucky’s soldiers all by themselves could place Mon- 
treal and Upper Canada at our feet.” 

Former President Thomas Jefferson was equally opti- 
mistic. Informed that war had been declared, he said: 
“The capture of Canada this year, as far as Quebec, will 
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be a mere matter of marching. It will give us experience 
for the attack on Halifax in 1813 when we will finally 
drive England from the North American continent.” 

But these pleasant dreams of easy conquest soon 
turned to dark nightmares. 

To begin with, the United States was almost wholly 
unprepared for land warfare. Although Congress had 
recently passed a bill authorizing an increase in the size 
of the regular army to 35,000 men, the actual standing 
army numbered a scant 7,000 — and at least half of these 
men were raw recruits. In theory, these regulars were to 
be supported by soldiers called militia from the various 
states. 

In 1792, a Militia Act had been passed requiring every 
able-bodied male American to become a member of the 
militia, but each state was allowed to keep control of its 
own soldiers. At the outbreak of the War of 1812 the 
population of the United States was eight million, and of 
this number some 800,000 men belonged to the militia. 
These troops, however, were almost completely untrained 
and fit merely for guard duty. In addition, members of 
the militia only had to serve a limited tour of duty, and 
they did not have to fight beyond the borders of their 
own States. 

The War Department hoped that volunteers would 
come forward in large numbers to fill the ranks of regulars 
once the fighting began. For the most part this hope 
was to prove a false one. 

The War Department was equally hopeful — and 
equally mistaken — in its battle plans for the invasion of 
Canada. 

The plans were simple, but the War Department had 
not given serious thought as to how they were to be put 
into effect. They called for a four-pronged ground attack 
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with spearheads to enter Canada at Detroit in the 
Michigan Territory and at Niagara and Sackett’s Harbor 
in New York. At the same time a fourth body of troops 
was to advance northward along the shores of Lake 
Champlain toward the Canadian border. As soon as 
Upper Canada was overrun, the War Department ex- 
pected all of the columns to unite along the St. Lawrence 
River and then advance in a single large army to capture 
Montreal. 

The first of these advances to be attempted was the 
one from Detroit toward British-held Fort Malden 
(Amherstburg) at the mouth of the Detroit River. It was 
led by General William Hull, Governor of the Michigan 
Territory and a hero of the American Revolution, in which 
he had fought in nine battles. 

Hull was now a man of sixty and had no desire to 
again lead troops in battle. Since there was such a great 
shortage of experienced military leaders, President Madi- 
son persuaded Hull that it was his duty to take over this 
command. Shortly before the war began General Hull 
took charge of some 2,000 regular army soldiers and 
militia and led them from Dayton, Ohio, to Detroit. This 
march was accomplished under extremely difficult con- 
ditions — through 200 miles of raw wilderness — with the 
troops building a road as they advanced. 

By the time General Hull and his men reached Detroit 
war had been declared, so Hull ordered his troops to 
cross the Detroit River and invade Canada. Here he 
encountered his first opposition — not from the enemy but 
from his own militia, several hundred of whom refused 
to fight outside the borders of the United States. 

Despite this difficulty, General Hull crossed the river 
and briefly occupied the Canadian town of Sandwich. 
Although he continued to meet with no enemy opposition 
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—in fact a number of Canadians indicated they wanted 
to join his ranks — General Hull failed to press his attack 
against British-held Fort Malden. Instead, he suddenly 
ordered his troops back across the river to the safety of 
the stockade at Detroit. 

Afterwards General Hull said he had retreated to 
Detroit because the proposed American advance from 
Niagara into Canada had not been made. The American 
failure to attack at Niagara, Hull pointed out, failed to 
divert the enemy from Detroit; it left the whole of Lake 
Erie under the control of the British General Isaac 
Brock, who was free to ferry his entire army to the 
Detroit area and overwhelm Hull and his men. Hull also 
feared the growing army of Indians that filled the 
surrounding forests, threatening his supply line that 
stretched all the way back to Ohio. 

Hull's fears were well founded, especially regarding 
the Indians who were eager to make an all-out attack 
against General Hull's forces. The red men were kept in 
check, however, by General Brock and his able aide, 
Tecumseh, both of whom were fearful of the savage 
massacre that would probably follow such an all-out 
Indian assault. 

General Brock did not immediately attack Hull’s forces 
at Detroit, because he was concerned with the possible 
American invasion of Canada at Niagara, where the 
British headquarters were located. But when Tecumseh 
reported to the British General that there was only a 
handful of leaderless Americans at Niagara, Brock de- 
cided to ignore the Niagara frontier. He then quickly 
moved his British troops and Indian warriors toward 
Detroit. 

General Brock was a handsome and extremely popular 
officer in his early forties. He stood well over six feet 
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tall and was ramrod-straight from his long years of army 
training. As a boy he had been a champion boxer and 
swimmer and had joined the army when he was still in 
his teens. Early in his army career he had sailed aboard 
Admiral Horatio Nelson’s fleet to take part in several 
European land battles. He had first come to Canada in 
1802, and in 1810 he had been put in command of the 
British troops in Upper Canada. Here he proved so able 
an administrator that he was made acting lieutenant 
governor. 

Much of General Brock’s success as a civil as well as a 
military leader in Upper Canada was due to the fact 
that he was highly respected by both the Canadian 
settlers and the Indians. The Indian who came to respect 
him most was Tecumseh. 

When Tecumseh first arrived in Canada, he was as 
suspicious of the British as he had been of the Americans. 
The Shawnee Chief thought all white men were the 
same: they wanted to steal the Indians’ homelands. In 
fact, Tecumseh made it clear to General Brock when they 
first met that he was merely joining the British as the 
lesser of two evils. 

General Brock was wise enough to know the impor- 
tance of having Tecumseh for an ally. He was also an 
excellent judge of human nature, as he soon proved. 

“You are mistaken,” were General Brock’s first words 
to the Shawnee Chief. 

Tecumseh’s face clouded over angrily, but he did not 
speak. 

“I say you are mistaken,” General Brock repeated, 
smiling good-naturedly, “because it is not you who are 
joining us, but we who are joining you.” 

Some of the anger left Tecumseh’s face, and General 
Brock continued, more seriously now. “Like you, Tecum- 
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seh,” he said, “I have fought against many enemies. Like 
you also, my enemies have never seen my back. Now 
you and J are fighting a common enemy, and I am ready 
to fight alongside you against this common enemy — the 
Americans. It is my desire and the desire of my warriors 
to take lessons from you and your warriors so we can 
learn how to make war as well as you do in these great 
forests.” 

Tecumseh remained silent for a long time. Then, 
slowly, the Shawnee Chief extended his hand in friend- 
ship. 

“The great chief from across the big water talks like a 
man, Tecumseh said. 

From that first meeting Tecumseh had worked tire- 
lessly beside General Brock, helping him train his men 
and even assisting him in making battle plans. General 
Brock was immediately impressed with Tecumseh as a 
leader, and soon he was equally impressed by the Shaw- 
nee Chiefs knowledge of the surrounding countryside 
and the war preparations being made by the Americans. 

Before approaching Detroit, General Brock asked 
Tecumseh what sort of country the British and Indians 
would be marching through. Tecumseh took out a roll of 
elm bark, unrolled it, placed it on the ground and 
anchored its four corners with stones. Then he took out 
his scalping knife and with its point etched a plan of the 
Detroit area on the bark. When he was finished, it was as 
complete and accurate a battle map as General Brock 
had ever seen in a war college. Using it as a guide, 
General Brock with 350 British regulars, 400 volunteers 
and some 600 of Tecumseh’s warriors prepared to attack 
Detroit. 

As General Brock and his men approached the Detroit 
stockade, the American Commander there, General Hull, 
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grew increasingly fearful. There were not only soldiers 
within the stockade walls, but also several hundred old 
men, women and children. Among the latter were Hull’s 
own daughter and her children. The General was filled 
with panic when he thought that they all might die in an 
Indian massacre. 

While General Brock was an honorable man, he was 
also a shrewd soldier. Sensing General Hull's fears, he 
sent an ultimatum to the Detroit commander on August 15 
in which he said, “I do not want to fight a war of exter- 
mination, but you must be aware that the numerous 
Indians who have attached themselves to my troops will 
be beyond control the moment the battle begins.” 

Hull pondered this ultimatum for several hours. He 
knew that his men, especially the Ohio dragoons, were 
threatening to mutiny if he surrendered. Finally Hull 
sent the following reply to Brock: “I have no answer to 
make except to inform you I am ready to meet any force 
at your disposal.” 

When General Hull’s reply was made known to the 
men of the Detroit garrison, a cheer went up that could 
be heard by the British and Indians on the other side of 
the river. 

The next morning, August 16, General Brock ordered 
the attack on Detroit to begin. Shrewdly, he placed 
Tecumseh and his warriors in the front ranks so they 
could be easily seen by the commander of the Detroit 
garrison. The attack had scarcely begun when both 
Tecumseh and General Brock were startled to see a white 
flag flying over the fort. General Hull had ordered his 
aide to hoist a large, white tablecloth above the stockade 
before the first wave of Indians could reach the fortress 
walls. General Hull had surrendered Detroit without 
firing a single shot. 
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For his failure to defend Detroit General Hull was 
later court-martialled. He was found guilty of cowardice 
and sentenced to be shot and have his name struck 
from the rolls of the army. President Madison pardoned 
him, however, because of his heroic service in the 
American Revolution. 

For his bloodless yet vital victory at Detroit, General 
Brock was promoted in rank and made a knight of the 
Bath. Unfortunately, he had not long to live to enjoy 
these honors. That autumn, in mid-October, 1812, a 
second American army of several thousand men under 
Major General Stephen Van Rensselaer finally attacked 
along the Niagara frontier. For a brief period General 
Van Rensselaer’s forces occupied the heights of Queens- 
ton in Canada. General Brock, who had moved to the 
Niagara front after the capture of Detroit, led the 
counterattack at Queenston. His tall figure made him a 
conspicuous target for American sharpshooters, who con- 
centrated their fire on him as he led a company of York 
riflemen in a charge up the heights. General Brock was 
hit twice, first in the wrist and then in the chest. As he 
fell, he shouted a final word of encouragement to his 
men: 

“Push on the York volunteers!” 

A British victory was gained at Queenston Heights, 
but General Brock did not live to see it. 

Neither of the other two American offensives that had 
been planned against Canada came to anything. The 
proposed advance at Sackett’s Harbor was not tried at all. 
The proposed advance along the shores of Lake 
Champlain was begun by General Henry Dearborn but 
was called off when members of Dearborn’s militia re- 
fused to invade Canada. 

Like General Hull, General Dearborn was also a 
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veteran of the American Revolution. In addition, he had 
served as secretary of war under President Thomas 
Jefferson. He was the man for whom Chicagos Fort 
Dearborn had been named. That luckless outpost had 
fallen on August 15, the same day General Brock had 
delivered his ultimatum to General Hull at Detroit. In- 
directly, General Hull had also been responsible for the 
Fort Dearborn disaster. 

Like Detroit, Chicago had long been recognized as a 
strategic military post in the Northwest Territory. No 
fort had been built there, however, until some years after 
Chicago was founded. 

The Indians in the Northwest Territory often said that 
“Chicago’s first white settler was a Negro.” This man was 
Jean Baptiste Point du Sable from Santo Domingo, who 
had built a log cabin on the bank of the Chicago River 
near Lake Michigan in about 1783. Du Sable had pros- 
pered in his trade with the Indians, but he left the area 
in 1800. 

In 1803, a company of infantry commanded by Cap- 
tain John Whistler, grandfather of the famous American 
painter, James McNeill Whistler, had moved down from 
Detroit and built Fort Dearborn on the bank of the 
Chicago River opposite Du Sable’s cabin. In 1804 Du 
Sable’s prosperous trade with the Indians was resumed 
by a Scotch-Canadian named John Kinzie. During the 
following years the Chicago settlement grew until there 
were about forty civilian men, women and children 
living within the shadow of Fort Dearborn’s walls. 

Captain Nathan Heald, Whistler's successor, was in 
command of Fort Dearborn when the War of 1812 began. 
His military garrison consisted of just fifty-four men. 
When Fort Mackinac was captured by the British and 
their Indian allies, General Hull sent word to Chicago 
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that Fort Dearborn should be evacuated, “provided it can 
be effected with a greater prospect of safety than to 
remain.” This last part of General Hull’s order evidently 
did not reach Captain Heald at Chicago. 

John Kinzie, who was quite friendly with the local 
Indians, urged Captain Heald not to evacuate the fort. It 
could be held for months, he said, and the Indians could 
be pacified with gifts. But Captain Heald insisted he must 
obey the order he had received from General Hull. 

At nine oclock on the morning of August 15 the group 
of about 100 settlers and soldiers started on their ill-fated 
way from Fort Dearborn to Fort Wayne. So certain were 
they of impending disaster that several soldier musicians 
struck up the Death March on their instruments as they 
marched along. The party had proceeded no further than 
two miles from Fort Dearborn when a band of several 
hundred war-whooping Indians swooped down upon 
them. Within a matter of a few moments it was all over 
— twenty-six regular soldiers, a dozen militiamen, two 
women and twelve children lay dead. The Kinzie family 
were neither killed nor taken captive. All of the other 
survivors were taken prisoner and held for ransom. 

On the morning after the massacre the Indians re- 
turned to Fort Dearborn and burned the stockade and 
the nearby settlers’ cabins to the ground. It would be 
four long years before Fort Dearborn would be rebuilt. 

The fall of Fort Mackinac and Detroit and the 
destruction of Fort Dearborn temporarily ended Ameri- 
can control of the Great Lakes region. In addition, these 
defeats so completely broke the power of the United 
States in the Northwest — at least for the moment — that 
Tecumseh’s hopes of establishing a great confederacy of 
the Indians to drive the white people from the country 
north of the Ohio were revived. The prospect of success 
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seemed brighter to Tecumseh than ever before, and he 
sent his messengers among all of the tribes to invite them 
to join his cause. 

Meanwhile, General William Henry Harrison had not 
remained idle. The task of retaking Detroit, however, 
was a formidable one. It meant Harrison had to equip, 
supply and train a large army. Then he must move it 
across the northern Ohio wilderness where Indian am- 
bush was a constant threat. 

Harrison was unable to advance toward the Detroit 
area until January, 1813. He then sent his army forward 
in three widely separated columns. One of these columns, 
led by General James Winchester, advanced more rapidly 
than the other two and was soon out of communication 
with General Harrison. Taking advantage of this situation, 
500 British and Canadian troops and 500 Indians led by 
British Colonel (later General) Thomas Procter, attacked 
General Winchester’s isolated forces at Frenchtown on 
the Raisin River. The result was yet another disaster for 
the United States. Out of a force of some _ 1,000 
Americans only about 30 escaped. As a result of this 
slaughter by the Indians, Colonel Procter’s name became 
a hated one to all Americans. The few soldiers who 
escaped reported to General Harrison that Procter had 
not only permitted the Indian massacre but had en- 
couraged it by turning all of the prisoners over to the 
Indians. 

Following this defeat on the Raisin River, Harrison 
decided to go into winter quarters at Fort Meigs, which 
his troops built on the Maumee River. A major problem 
now facing Harrison was bringing his army up to 
strength. Not only had he suffered severe losses with 
General Winchester’s defeat, but many members of his 
militia were leaving for their homes as their terms of 
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enlistment ran out. Soon there were only some 500 war- 
weary men left at Fort Meigs. Harrison decided to rebuild 
this force by travelling to Kentucky on a recruiting 
expedition. 

In Kentucky Harrison successfully enlisted 1,200 men. 
He then returned to Fort Meigs to await their arrival. 
He was barely back inside the stockade when General 
Procter moved down from the Detroit area and laid 
siege to Fort Meigs. In this battle those star-crossed 
warriors, General Harrison and the Shawnee Chief 
Tecumseh, met once again. Tecumseh was in command 
of the Indians who led several fierce but vain efforts to 
breach the fort’s walls. 

In the midst of this week-long siege the men Harrison 
had recruited in Kentucky arrived. A party of several 
hundred of them did not enter the fort but immediately 
charged into the enemy ranks in a brave effort to drive 
them away from the stockade. In doing so they became 
separated from the main body of American troops and 
were quickly surrounded by the Indians. Once again 
Colonel Procter turned his back on the American 
prisoners and left them to their fate. General Harrison 
was sick with despair as he watched from the fort’s walls 
for the massacre that he knew must follow. 

At this point Harrison saw Tecumseh come galloping 
forward on his speedy Indian pony. The Shawnee Chief's 
horse almost trampled on several Indians as Tecumseh 
rode among them and placed himself like a shield be- 
tween his own warriors and the desperate white men. 
His voice rang out above the sounds of battle as he told 
his warriors that these enemy soldiers were prisoners and 
must not be slain. Although his fellow braves disagreed 
with these commands, they were obeyed. Thanks to 
Tecumseh, the massacre was averted. 
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Tecumseh rebukes General Procter. PHOTO: THREE LIONS. 


This British attack on Fort Meigs in May finally failed, 
as did a second one in July, and General Procter returned 
to Fort Malden. As the war situation now stood, however, 
General Harrison was completely convinced that unless 
the Great Lakes, and especially Lake Erie, could be 
cleared of the British, no American army could move 
overland against Detroit. This had also been the dis- 
graced General Hull's opinion. By now the United States 
War Department was also finally coming around to this 
view, since with the British in complete command of the 
Great Lakes, the British forces and their supplies could 
be moved freely and quickly from one key location to 
another, while the United States forces were pinned 
down by the necessity for slow overland marches. 

General Harrison knew that there was one man and 
one man only who could drive the British from Lake 
Erie. This man was Oliver Hazard Perry of the United 
States Navy. 
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“We Have Met 
the Enemy 
and 
They Are Ours!” 


Oliver Hazard Perry came from a large seafaring family. 
His father and his four brothers were all naval officers, 
and two of this three sisters married naval officers. Al- 
though Oliver did not attend the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, some seventeen of his cousins were enrolled 
there at one time. 

Oliver was born on August 20, 1785, at South Kingston, 
Rhode Island, where he attended the local elementary 
schools and then a school for navigation students at 
Newport. At fourteen he entered the United States Navy 
as a midshipman and served aboard the General Greene, 
a ship captained by his father, Christopher Raymond 
Perry. 

Young Oliver advanced steadily in rank until he was 
given command of his own ship, the Revenge, in 1809. 
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One of the midshipmen aboard the Revenge was Oliver's 
brother, Matthew Calbraith Perry, who would one day 
become famous as the naval officer who signed the first 
treaty between the United States and Japan. At this 
time, however, Matthew was just a teen-aged trainee — 
the Captain’s kid brother — who had to be disciplined by 
Oliver from time to time. 

At the start of the War of 1812 Oliver Hazard Perry 
was a master commander in charge of a flotilla of gun- 
boats stationed at Newport. From here he was soon 
called to duty on the Great Lakes by Commodore Isaac 
Chauncey and placed in command of the Lake Erie 
naval forces. It was Perry's responsibility to build these 
naval forces into a fleet of fighting ships capable of 
challenging the enemy. The job seemed an all but im- 
possible one, but the twenty-seven-year-old commander 
accepted it as the greatest challenge of his career. When 
Perry left Newport for his new assignment he brought 
with him another of his brothers, Alexander, who was 
eager to become a midshipman although he was just 
thirteen years old. 

Commander Perry arrived at his headquarters at 
Presque Isle (now Erie, Pennsylvania) in the spring of 
1813. His first move was to begin increasing the size of 
the slim American fleet in Erie harbor by building new 
boats and completing the construction of others on which 
work had barely begun. Building these boats was a re- 
markable feat, since they had to be constructed out of 
hand-hewn timber from the surrounding forests. 

Well aware of the critical need for haste, Perry drove 
his woodsmen and ships’ carpenters forward with tre- 
mendous energy. On the same day trees were felled in 
the nearby forests they were turned into timber that 
became a part of a vessel under construction. The ships’ 
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frames were made of chestnut and white and black oak. 
Their outside planking was also of stout oak and their 
decks were made of pine. 

It was necessary to obtain certain additional supplies 
—nails, iron straps, cannon, ammunition, canvas for sails 
—and these had to be hauled several hundred miles 
through the wilderness from the Atlantic seacoast.* 
Nevertheless, by midsummer Perry’s homemade fleet of 
fighting ships was ready for action. It consisted of sister 
brigs, the Lawrence and the Niagara, five schooners and 
one sloop. Perry also had at his command a captured 
British vessel, a small brig called the Caledonia. 

Compared with today’s warships, the boats in Perrys 
Lake Erie battle squadron were absurdly small. The 
largest measured about 115 feet long and 30 feet wide, 
or only somewhat larger than a World War II PT 
(patrol torpedo) boat. The smallest measured about 80 
feet long and 20 feet wide, almost exactly the size of a 
PT boat. What they lacked in size, however, they more 
than made up for in strength and maneuverability. And 
they were commanded by a young man whose courage 
and will to win were as strong as the stoutest oak that 
had gone into the ships’ hulls. Perry proved his stout 
heart before the first shot in the Battle of Lake Erie was 
fired. 

Erie harbor itself was large and deep enough to float 
Perry's fleet, but across the mouth of the harbor was a 
huge sandbar where the water was quite shallow. The 


*Perry’s cannons were manufactured at a foundry in Georgetown 
on the Potomac River. The owner of the foundry said he would 
build a church if Perry won the Battle of Lake Erie. The owner 
kept his promise and built the Foundry Methodist Church in 
Georgetown.—D.L. 
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smaller American vessels and the captured British brig 
could sail through these shallows easily enough, but the 
brigs, the Lawrence and the Niagara, could not. While 
Perry puzzled over how to solve this problem the British 
Lake Erie squadron stood offshore and kept a close watch 
on the harbor. 

Perry finally decided there was only one way to get 
his two large brigs into open water. This was to remove 
all of their heavy guns and equipment and then hoist the 
boats across the bar by means of a Dutch invention 
called a “camel.” Perry’s version of the camel consisted 
of attaching large, water-filled scows to the sides of each 
brig and then pumping the water out of the scows. These 
primitive pontoons, Perry reasoned, should raise each 
brig high enough out of the water so it could be dragged 
across the bar. 

But what would the British warships be doing while 
Perry's men were performing this operation? Perry made 
up his mind to go ahead and prepare his camel pontoons 
and worry about the enemy when the time came. 

Fortunately, early in August the British fleet sailed 
away. Perry could not understand why the blockade had 
been lifted, but he wasted no time puzzling over the 
matter. He immediately ordered his schooners to sail 
into Lake Erie to stand guard while the attempt was 
made to move the brigs across the bar. 

By two oclock on the afternoon of August 4 the scows 
were attached to the sides of the Lawrence, and the 
floating and hauling operation was under way. The first 
time the water was pumped from the scows the Lawrence 
was raised out of the water about two feet. This was not 
quite enough for the brig to clear the bar, so additional 
camel scows were called up. Perry and his men labored 
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all that afternoon and all that night without rest. Finally, 
on the following dawn, the Lawrence cleared the bar 
and was afloat in Lake Erie. 

At this point the British fleet reappeared on the horizon, 
but a few accurate shots from the American schooners 
succeeded in driving away the enemy once again. 

Perry now ordered the guns and equipment hauled 
back aboard the Lawrence. Work also began on getting 
the Niagara across the bar. This too was finally accom- 
plished. 

“It was,” Perry later said in speaking of the whole 
operation, “a task of incredible hardship and difficulty. 
But it was at the Erie bar that the Battle of Lake Erie 
was won. 

Nonetheless, Perry’s fleet had still to meet and defeat 
the enemy. 

After taking on stores, Perry set sail to track down the 
British fleet, which was made up of two large ships, the 
Detroit and the Queen Charlotte, two brigs, a schooner 
and a sloop. Commanding this squadron was Captain 
Robert H. Barclay, a twenty-six-year-old veteran of 
several major sea battles, including Trafalgar. Captain 
Barclay, like Trafalgar hero Admiral Horatio Nelson, had 
lost an arm in an early sea fight. 

The British were none too eager to do battle. For one 
thing Barclay’s fleet was outnumbered by Perry’s squad- 
ron, and Barclay was hoping to add more men and more 
ships to his naval force. His flagship, the Detroit, had 
just recently been built at Amherstburg on the Detroit 
River, and other vessels were under construction there. 

Perry’s flagship was the Lawrence. Commanding the 
Niagara was young Captain Jesse D. Elliott, who had 
recently arrived at Erie with a hundred officers and men, 
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bringing Perry’s total crew strength to about 500." The 
British fleet was manned by a crew of about the same 
size. 

When Captain Barclay’s squadron retired to Amherst- 
burg, Perry made his base at Put-in-Bay about thirty 
miles from Amherstburg and not far from the present 
city of Sandusky. From here he could keep a close watch 
on the British naval force, and he could also keep in 
touch with General William Henry Harrison, who now 
had his headquarters at nearby Seneca, Ohio. At least 
twice Perry took his fleet on a scouting expedition right 
under the Fort Malden guns at Amherstburg. Afterward 
he invited General Harrison to meet with him aboard the 
Lawrence to discuss the land campaign that would 
follow an American naval victory on Lake Erie. Shortly 
before the Battle of Lake Erie began, Harrison supplied 
Perry with a small force of additional troops to fight 
aboard the Lawrence. 

For the rest of August and the first part of September 
Perrys fleet controlled Lake Erie. This blockade cut off 
all food supplies to General Procter’s British military 
forces and their 15,000 Indian allies in the Amherstburg 
area. Soon Captain Barclay had no choice but to come 
out and fight in an attempt to smash the blockade. 

On the morning of September 10, 1813, a lookout high 
atop the mainmast on the Lawrence sang out: 

“Sail ho!” 

The cry was like an alarm bell that sent every man 
in Perrys squadron to his battle station. Commander 
Perry had been seriously ill with fever, as had many 


*Most of the sailors in Perry's fleet were raw recruits. Among 
them was a company of Negroes who had been promised their 
freedom if they served in the battle.—D.L. 
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members of his crew, including young Alexander Perry, 
who was also aboard the Lawrence, but the lookout’s 
shout sent new strength surging through the commander 
and his men. 

As other shouts of, “Enemy in sight!” and, “Get under- 
weigh!” went up, Perry ordered a large, square battle 
flag brought out. It bore the inscription: 


DON T GIVE UP THE SHIP! 


These had been the already famous last words of the 
man for whom Perry’s flagship had been named, Captain 
James Lawrence. Lawrence had been killed just a few 
months earlier when his ship, the Chesapeake, was 
captured in the Atlantic off Boston by the British frigate, 
Shannon. 

As Perry ordered the flag run up the mainroyal mast- 
head of the Lawrence, a cheer went up throughout the 
American fleet. This was the signal for battle. 

As Perry’s squadron moved silently toward the on- 
coming British fleet, there was a frenzy of last-minute 
preparation. Some crewmen readied their guns and 
stacked cannon balls nearby. Others sprinkled wet sand 
on the ships’ decks to make them less slippery when 
blood from wounded men would begin to flow. 

There was similar activity aboard the ships of the 
British fleet. Bugles signalling action sounded from 
aboard the Detroit, and a band struck up “Rule Britannia.” 

When the enemy fleets were about a mile and a half 
from each other, a single 24-pound cannon shot went 
booming across the water from the Detroit toward the 
Lawrence, which did not return the fire. A moment later 
a second British cannon ball hit the Lawrence squarely, 
but the Lawrence’s guns still remained silent. In these 
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opening minutes of the battle the pattern that each 
commander wanted to follow was clearly indicated. The 
British squadron had the advantage of long-range guns, 
and Captain Barclay wanted to fight at a distance. Perry 
was determined to move into close quarters before open- 
ing fire. In fact, on the night before the battle Perry told 
his men, in words much like those of Nelson’s before 
Trafalgar, “If you lay your enemy close alongside, you 
cannot go far wrong.” 

Perry's plan of action was to fight ship against ship. 
Thus the Lawrence was to battle the Detroit, the enemy’s 
most powerful ship; the Niagara was to battle the Queen 
Charlotte; and Perry’s smaller vessels were to do battle 
against the smaller vessels of the British. As matters 
turned out the Lawrence bore the brunt of the early part 
of the battle, which began about midday and lasted for 
several hours. 

By the time Perry was able to move his flagship in close 
to the Detroit, the Lawrence had most of her rigging shot 
away. Nevertheless, he was able to get within close 
enough range for his short guns to do a considerable 
amount of damage. Soldiers and marines aboard both 
flagships added their musket fire to the cannon shots, 
and this musket fire alone took a terrible toll of lives. 

The damage inflicted on the Lawrence was far greater 
than that inflicted on the Detroit. This was partly due to 
the fact that Captain Elliott had failed to move the 
Niagara in close on the Queen Charlotte, which was able 
to join the Detroit in delivering broadsides against the 
Lawrence. In a relatively short time more than half of 
Perrys flagship crew were either dead or wounded, and 
only a single gun could still be fired. 

Perry had miraculously escaped injury so far, as had 
his little brother, Alexander. Alexander, however, had 
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had two musket balls pass through his hat and his clothes 
were torn by wood splinters. A third musket ball 
ricocheted from a mast and struck Alexander in the chest. 
Although the ball was almost spent, it knocked the boy 
down and brought Commander Perry dashing to his side. 
In a moment Alexander leaped to his feet and said to 
his older brother, “I’m not hurt, sir! ’'m not hurt!” 

The spent musket ball had lodged in Alexander's 
jacket. Calmly putting the ball in his pocket, the boy 
added, “But this is my shot.” 

By now the situation aboard the Lawrence was 
desperate, and Perry knew he must give up his flagship. 
He had no intention, however, of abandoning the fight. 
The Niagara had continued to remain out of the thick of 
the fighting and was all but unscathed. Perry’s schooners 
seemed to be getting the better of the enemys smaller 
vessels, but he knew the final victory must be decided 
between the major ships of both fleets. 

Immediately Perry ordered a small boat lowered over 
the side of the Lawrence, and taking with him his brother 
Alexander and four sailors to man the oars, he rowed 
toward the Niagara. Although he took his battle flag with 
him so it could be run up the masthead of his new 
flagship, Perry left the American flag flying above the 
Lawrence. The men left aboard the Lawrence finally had 
to lower the Stars and Stripes in the face of the continued 
British onsiaught, but the enemy never succeeded in 
taking over the ship. 

As soon as he boarded the Niagara, Perry ordered her 
in close to the Detroit, and in another fifteen minutes 
the Battle of Lake Erie was over. As the Niagara closed 
on the British flagship the other ships in Perry’s fleet 
moved to within half a pistol shot of their adversaries 
and began to pour in tremendous broadsides. During 
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the last few terrible minutes of the battle both fleets 
were blanketed by a single pall of blue cannon and 
musket smoke. 

By now Captain Barclay aboard the Detroit had been 
seriously wounded in the thigh and in his one remain- 
ing arm and was forced to retire belowdecks. His second 
in command was mortally wounded. The scene aboard 
the Detroit and several other British ships was like that 
aboard the Lawrence a short time earlier. The Queen 
Charlotte was a mass of wreckage, and several of her 
sister ships were helpless hulks in the water. 

The courage displayed by the British crews was every 
bit as heroic as that displayed earlier by the Americans. 
Aboard the Detroit, for example, the damage to guns 
and equipment was so great that sailors fired their pistols 
at the touchholes of the cannons to ignite the powder 
that sent the cannon balls on their way. But in the end 
the British cause proved hopeless, and raw courage was 
not enough. 

At three oclock in the afternoon the flag of the 
Detroit was lowered, and the remaining ships in the 
British squadron soon followed suit. 

When Perry was absolutely certain of the victory, he 
took out the stub of a pencil and wrote on the back of 
an old envelope, resting it on his navy cap, the following 
message to be delivered to General Harrison: 


“We have met the enemy and they are ours: two ships, 
two brigs, one schooner and one sloop. Yours, with great 
respect and esteem, 


O. H. PERRY. 
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Six 


Death 


of 


Tecumseh 


When Perry’s famous message was delivered to General 
Harrison at Seneca, Harrison knew it was his turn to act. 
His army was now made up of 2,500 regulars, 2,000 
Kentucky volunteer infantrymen and a Kentucky cavalry 
regiment led by Colonel Richard M. Johnson. 

Harrison’s plan was a simple one: while Colonel Johnson 
and his cavalry marched around the tip of Lake Erie 
toward Detroit, Harrison’s infantrymen would be ferried 
across the lake by Perry’s fleet to a point near Fort 
Malden (Amherstburg). Johnson’s and Harrison’s forces 
would then perform a giant pincers movement to crush 
the British and their Indian allies in the Amherstburg 
area. 

With the United States now in complete control of 
Lake Erie, British General Procter did not see how he 
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could defend either Amherstburg or Detroit. He decided 
to burn down the stockades in this area and retreat 
eastward toward the Niagara frontier. 

When word of Procter’s decision reached Tecumseh, 
the Shawnee Chief saw that all of his hopes and dreams 
of a great Indian confederacy were about to be finally 
destroyed — and destroyed not by honorable defeat but 
by cowardly retreat. He demanded that a council be 
held between the British and their Indian allies at which 
Procter’s plans could be discussed. This meeting was 
held in a storehouse at Amherstburg on September 18, 
and Tecumseh was the first to speak. 

“Father, listen!” he said sharply to General Procter. 
“You always told us you would never draw your foot off 
British ground. But now we see you are drawing back, 
and we don't understand why you are doing so before 
you even see the enemy. We must compare your conduct 
to that of a fat, frightened dog who drops his tail between 
his legs and runs away.” 

General Procter’s face grew red at Tecumseh’s scathing 
words, but he made no reply. 

“The Americans have not yet defeated us by land,” 
Tecumseh went on. “Neither are we sure that they can 
do so. We wish to remain here and fight our enemy. If 
they defeat us, we will then retreat. You have got the 
arms and ammunition which our Great Father, the King, 
sent for his red children. If you want to go away, give 
them to us, and you are welcome to go. We are deter- 
mined to defend our lands, and, if it be his will, we wish 
to leave our bones upon them.” 

At Tecumseh’s final words his fellow braves sprang to 
their feet brandishing their tomahawks and _ scalping 
knives. 

Fearful that he and his men might be massacred, 
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General Procter said he would give up his plans to retreat 
to the Niagara frontier. 

“Instead,” he said, “we will make our stand at the 
Moravian Town on the Thames River. There we will 
defeat Harrison or lay our bones.” 

Tecumseh had to accept this compromise. At least he 
had succeeded in getting General Procter to agree to 
make a stand. 

The British evacuated Amherstburg and Detroit in 
great haste, leaving much of Fort Malden a smoking 
ruins. By the end of September Colonel Johnson and his 
cavalry had easily reoccupied Detroit. Leaving a small 
force there to guard the fort against roving bands of 
Indians, Johnson and his men hurried to join Harrison 
and his infantry, who were trying to overtake the rapidly 
fleeing General Procter. In addition to Colonel Johnson, 
Harrison also had another able assistant in his pursuit of 
the British. This was Commander Oliver Perry, who had 
volunteered to act as Harrison’s aide now that the fighting 
on Lake Erie was ended. 

With Tecumseh accusing him of cowardice every step 
of the way, General Procter continued his hasty retreat 
for almost a week. Then he was forced to stand and 
fight or have his rear guard trampled under the hooves 
of Colonel Johnson’s hard-riding cavalry. 

While General Procter was not the bravest man in the 
British army, he did have a good eye for the best kind of 
ground on which to fight. The site he chose for his 
defensive stand was excellent. On his left was the Thames 
River with a steep bank that acted as a natural barrier to 
any flanking attack from that direction. On his right was 
a marsh or swamp that ran parallel with the river for 
several miles and also served as a natural defense against 
a flanking attack from that side. The entire area between 
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the swamp and the Thames was covered with a thick 
growth of beech, maple and oak trees, but there was very 
little underbrush. 

Procter stationed Tecumseh and the main body of some 
1,500 Indians in the swamp, which offered some pro- 
tective cover. Procter also thought the Indians might be 
able to outflank the Americans from this position. The 
900 British regulars and several hundred Canadian militia 
were formed in two parallel lines facing the Americans 
between the swamp and the river. 

General Harrison at first planned to have his infantry 
make a frontal assault against the parallel lines of British 
redcoats and Canadians. At the last moment — despite 
the fact that several of his aides including Commander 
Perry cautioned him against the move — Harrison decided 
to have Colonel Johnson's cavalry spearhead the attack. 

Johnson’s regiment was not made up of cavalrymen in 
the regular military sense of that day. Instead of sabers, 
for example, they carried rifles. They were also armed 
with pistols, tomahawks and knives. (The Indians often 
called the Kentuckians as well as most other American 
soldiers “Long Knives.”) This actually made them 
mounted backwoods riflemen or infantrymen, and Harri- 
son's use of them to lead the attack was regarded as a 
stroke of great military daring. 

After the battle General Harrison said, “It was a 
measure that was not sanctioned by anything that I had 
seen or heard of, but I was fully convinced that it would 
succeed. The American backwoodsmen ride better in the 
woods than any other people. A musket or rifle is no 
impediment, since they are accustomed to carrying them 
on horseback from their earliest youth. I was also con- 
vinced that the enemy would be quite unprepared for 
the shock, and that they could not resist it.” 
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General Harrison’s conviction was correct. Although the 
decisive Battle of the Thames on October 5, 1813, lasted 
somewhat more than an hour, its outcome was decided 
in the first five minutes. 

As a bugle sounded the attack, Colonel Johnson’s men 
charged at the British shouting, “Remember the River 
Raisin!” (It was at the Battle of the River Raisin where 
Procter had permitted the Indians to scalp a number of 
Kentuckians who had been taken prisoner. ) 

The initial charge of Colonel Johnson’s cavalry scattered 
and broke the first British line and sent men running in 
all directions. Because of the numerous trees, some 
members of the cavalry had to dismount, but they con- 
tinued to press the attack on foot. The second British 
line, about thirty yards to the rear, was soon scattered 
and broken like the first. Men surrendered as fast as they 
could throw down their arms. 

Having broken the main British lines, Colonel Johnson 
now wheeled his regiment toward the Indians and let 
loose a withering fire in their direction. Here he met with 
greater resistance—and it was here that the great Shaw- 
nee Chief Tecumseh died. 

Afterwards many people said that Tecumseh knew 
before this battle began that he would be killed in the 
day's fighting. Instead of the British general’s uniform, 
which he had worn since. joining the British, Tecumseh 
had changed into the Indian brave’s traditional deerskin 
suit. Around his head he had rolled a handkerchief like a 
turban, in the crown of which he placed a long eagle 
feather. 

At the start of the battle Tecumseh was alerted along 
with the rest of his braves by the sound of the American 
bugle call. He watched in dismay as he saw Colonel 
Johnson's cavalry charge into the ranks of the redcoats 
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and send them reeling to defeat and surrender. A moment 
later he saw Johnson and his men turn their attack toward 
the red men. 

As Johnson neared the Indian defensive positions, 
Tecumseh slowly raised himself up out of the swamp 
grass. Despite the fact that he was now clearly exposed 
to the enemy, he aimed his rifle long and carefully at the 
cavalry leader. Tecumseh’s first shot severely wounded 
Colonel Johnson, but the Colonel managed to remain on 
his mount, which he spurred straight at the Shawnee 
Chief, drawing his pistol from his belt as he rode. 
Tecumseh now ran forward, his tomahawk high in the 
air, and sprang at Johnson’s horse and attempted to knock 
the Colonel from his saddle. But Colonel Johnson fired his 
pistol, once, full in the Shawnee Chief's face, killing him 
instantly. 

After the death of Tecumseh the rest of the Indians 
in the swamp surrendered quickly, and in a short time 
the Battle of the Thames was over. American losses were 
about 15 killed and 30 wounded. British losses were about 
18 killed, 26 wounded, and more than 600 captured. 
General Procter avoided being taken prisoner by fleeing 
in his carriage shortly after the fighting began. He was 
later court-martialled and found guilty of misconduct. 

The Indians’ losses were unknown, although 33 of their 
dead were left on the battlefield. Tecumseh’s body was 
not among those left behind. In fact it was never found, 
and the great Shawnee Chief lies today in an unknown, 
unmarked grave somewhere in the wilderness that he 
loved and fought for in vain. 

After the battle there was some question as to whether 
or not Colonel Richard Johnson was actually the man 
who had killed Tecumseh. Johnson himself would never 
answer the question, but it was largely on the reputation 
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he gained in this battle that he was elected to serve as 
Vice-President of the United States under President 
Martin Van Buren from 1837 to 1841. Johnson's slogan 
as Van Buren’s running mate was: 


“RUMPSEY, DUMPSEY, 
COLONEL JOHNSON 
KILLED TECUMSEH. 


He was the first of the nation’s three Vice-Presidents 
to be named Johnson. The other two were Andrew John- 
son, who succeeded to the Presidency after the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, and Lyndon B. Johnson, who 
succeeded to the Presidency after the assassination of 
John F. Kennedy. 

The brief but bitter Battle of the Thames broke the 
power of both the British and the Indians in the North- 
west. But by the end of the second year of the War of 
1812 the United States had done no more than regain 
the territory it had lost following General Hull’s surrender 
at Detroit. And there was little more thought given to 
the invasion of Canada by the Americans. 

In addition to the fighting on and around Lake Erie 
during 1813, there had also been fighting on Lake Ontario 
and along the Canadian border in the east. These 
struggles accomplished very little for either side although 
the British did succeed in capturing Fort Niagara which 
they held until the end of hostilities. During the course 
of this fighting in the east in 1813, United States forces 
burned the Parliament House at York (Toronto), a debt 
which the British would repay with interest in 1814. 

The war continued to be extremely unpopular with 
Americans along the eastern seacoast. As it wore on, New 
Englanders noi only flatly refused to offer their financial 
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support to the conflict, but they also openly supported 
the British in Canada by supplying them with beef. Dur- 
ing 1813 great herds of New England cattle were driven 
across the Canadian border every day. In addition, 
British warships boldly anchored off the American coast 
to be supplied with Yankee provisions. 

The ironic part about the New Englanders’ attitude 
was the fact that since the very beginning of the war the 
little American Navy had scored some amazing single- 
ship victories against Great Britain’s powerful war fleet. 
And it was mainly the seafaring men of New England 
who had made it possible to humble the mighty Mistress 
of the Seas, the Royal Navy. 
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Wooden Ships 
and 
Iron Men 


Just seventy-two hours after United States land forces 
suffered their first serious defeat at Detroit at the start 
of the War of 1812, the United States Navy won an 
historic victory over the Royal Navy in the first important 
battle of the war at sea. Captain Isaac Hull, the man who 
won this important naval victory for the United States, 
was the nephew of General William Hull, the man who 
had surrendered Detroit without firing a shot. 

This first dramatic sea fight took place between the 
British frigate, Guerriére, and the American frigate, 
Constitution, in the blue waters of the broad Atlantic 
just off the New England coast. The Guerriére, com- 
manded by Captain James R. Dacres, carried 38 guns 
and was regarded as one of the finest ships in the Royal 
Navy. The Constitution, 44 guns and commanded by 
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Captain Hull, was destined to gain great renown as “Old 
Ironsides” — one of the most famous ships in United 
States naval history. 

Isaac Hull was born at Derby, Connecticut, on March 
9, 1773. He was the second of seven sons in the family of 
Sarah and Joseph Hull. When Isaac was a small boy, he 
was adopted by his uncle, William Hull, the man who 
was to become a hero of the American Revolution and 
then suffer a court-martial and disgrace in the War of 
1812. 

Young Isaac went to school at Newton, Massachusetts, 
where he lived with his uncle until he was fourteen. He 
then went to sea as a cabin boy and had many exciting 
adventures, including being shipwrecked when he was 
still in his teens. An ambitious lad, Isaac worked hard 
and studied hard during his spare time at sea, and in 
1798 he was commissioned a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy. Soon afterward he was assigned to the frigate 
Constitution, which had been launched just a year earlier, 
October 21, 1797. 

The Constitution was one of the six ships for which 
Congress under President George Washington had 
appropriated funds in 1794.* She was built in Boston and 
was 175 feet long at the waterline, 43 feet wide, and had 
a displacement of 2,200 tons — about the same as that of 
a World War II destroyer. Her water tanks held almost 
50,000 gallons, and she carried six months’ provisions for 
a crew of almost 500 men. Aloft she carried 36 sails — 
almost an acre of canvas. Among her 44 guns was one 
battery that had been bought in Great Britain and bore 
the stamp “G.R.” (George Rex) for the King of England. 

But the Constitution was much more than a matter of 


*The original cost of the Constitution was about $300,000.—D.L. 
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mere dimensions and numbers. There was much of the 
spirit of the young American nation about her. Almost 
every state in the Union had contributed something to 
her building. Oak and cedar for her hull had come from 
the southern and middle Atlantic states. Iron for her 
guns and anchors had come from New England. Fir and 
pine for her planking and masts had come from the 
Northwest. And the bolts and iron straps that fastened 
her timbers together as well as the copper sheathing for 
her hull came from the foundry of Paul Revere. 

When war with Great Britain first became a serious 
threat in 1810, Captain Isaac Hull was placed in 
command of the Constitution. By this time Hull had 
become known as a hot-tempered yet kindly officer who 
demanded and got top performance from his crew. He 
would not tolerate any sign of laziness but was quick to 
reward those seamen who were as loyal and dedicated 
to their jobs and nation as he himself was. In today's 
Navy he would be described as a tough skipper who ran 
a “taut ship.” 

Between the time that Hull took over as commander 
of the Constitution and the declaration of war hundreds 
of hours were spent in drilling her crew. Before the first 
shot in anger was fired Captain Hull's men had become 
such experts at seamanship and gunnery that not another 
ship’s crew in the world was their equal. This fact was 
wholly unknown to the officers and men of the Royal 
Navy who sneered at the Constitution and her sister ships 
and their crews as “a few feeble fir-built frigates manned 
by a handful of outlaws.” 

During this prewar training period the Constitution 
and the Guerriére both put in at the port of Kingston, 
Jamaica, and Captain Hull and Captain Dacres got into 
a friendly argument over the merits of their respective 
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ships. Captain Dacres said that if war did break out and 
if the two ships should meet in battle, it would be his 
painful duty to capture the Constitution. 

“Tll bet you my hat the opposite happens,’ Captain 
Hull said. 

“It’s a wager, Captain Dacres agreed. 

Shortly atter war was declared the Constitution re- 
ceived much acclaim — not for a combat victory but for 
escaping from a squadron of British warships. In mid- 
July Captain Hull took his ship to sea and suddenly 
found himself in the midst of five vessels of the Royal 
Navy, including HMS Guerriére. Shortly after the en- 
counter occurred a dead calm set in, and it looked like 
the Constitution was doomed. Now, however, Hull’s 
seamanship as well as that of his well-trained and 
disciplined crew paid off handsomely. 

Captain Hull immediately ordered a pair of his small 
boats over the side. Two kedge anchors were sent ahead 
with the men in the small boats, and a pair of mile-long 
rope cables were secured to these anchors. When the 
kedge anchors were dropped, the men aboard the Con- 
stitution hauled on the ropes and gradually drew their 
ship ahead. The anchors were then quickly raised and 
carried forward in the small boats once again, and the 
kedging and hauling operation was continued. Before 
the enemy ships discovered the cause of the mysterious 
drawing ahead of the Constitution she was out of cannon 
range. She was far from out of danger, however, since 
there was still no wind. To remain clear of the enemy’s 
guns the kedging and hauling operation went on for 
two desperate days. 

On the evening of the second day a rain squall 
approached, and Captain Hull again deceived the 
British by ordering his men aloft to take in sail. With 
fresh wind in their ships’ rigging the British squadron 
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now thought they could easily overtake Hull. But when 
the squall hit Hull’s ship and completely hid it from view, 
he ordered all sail made once again, and by the time the 
weather cleared the Constitution was miles away from 
the enemy. 

Captain Hull brought the Constitution into Boston 
harbor, where there was great rejoicing at his narrow 
escape. Everyone in the city was in favor of his remaining 
in the safety of the harbor, but Captain Hull had not 
taken command of this or any other ship to avoid a fair 
fight. Furthermore, he was afraid of being blockaded in 
Boston, so on August 2 — despite the fact that he had no 
orders to do so—he put to sea once again. Afterwards 
he learned that orders telling him to remain in the port 
of Boston until further notice had been dispatched from 
Washington. By the time they arrived, however, the 
Constitution and Guerriére had already had their fateful 
meeting. 

The Constitution and Guerriére met on August 19 at 
about two o'clock in the afternoon. The sky was overcast, 
and a stout northwest wind was blowing. Soon after they 
sighted each other the captains and crews of both ships 
eagerly cleared the decks for action. 

HMS Guerriére got in the first shots from her long 
guns, which could shoot a cannon ball two miles or more. 
Like most guns of this day, however, they were quite 
inaccurate at any distance of more than 300 yards. 
Captain Hull ordered his crew to hold their fire until they 
were close alongside the enemy. 

It was not until early evening that both ships were 
abreast of one another. As they came within firing range, 
Hull’s men kept asking him to let them fire. 

“Tl tell you when to fire,” Hull roared. “Just stand at 
the ready and don’t throw away any shots!” 
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Grimly his crew waited as cannon balls from the 
Guerriére began to fall all around the Constitution. It 
was during this early action that the Constitution earned 
her nickname, “Old Ironsides.” A seaman saw several 
shots strike the ship’s side and fall harmlessly into the 
sea. “Her sides are made of iron!” he shouted, and the 
cry was repeated throughout the ship. 

Enemy fire was now raking the deck of the Constitution, 
but still Hull held his fire. Finally he roared: 

“Pour in the broadsides!” 

Every starboard gun on the Constitution fired before 
the last word was out of the Captain's mouth. In another 
moment the crews of both ships were firing as fast as 
they could load their guns. 

“Pour in another broadside!” Captain Hull again 
commanded. 

The ships were less than a pistol shot’s distance apart 
now, and suddenly the gunfire from the Constitution 
took its first effective toll. The Guerriére’s mizzenmast 
(the mast closest to the stern) was snapped off just a 
few yards above deck. As Captain Hull saw this main- 
mast tumble into the water, he jumped up and down 
and shouted, “By heaven that ship is ours! Pour in 
another broadside!” 

The Guerriére now began to move through the water 
more closely, and Captain Hull crossed directly in front 
of the enemy ship. This maneuver enabled his men to 
pour in yet one more broadside, this time from the Con- 
stitution’s port guns. At this point, in the cloud of gun- 
smoke that obscured much of the battle, both ships ran 
afoul of one another. Immediately Captain Hull ordered 
cutlass-carrying seamen and Marines carrying rifles and 
muskets to prepare to board the Guerriére. Captain 
Dacres, who had been wounded in the back, ordered 
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his crew to prepare to defend their ship against the 
boarding party. Meanwhile, sharpshooting seamen and 
Marines in the rigging of both ships began to take a 
terrible toll of the men on deck. 

Before the Guerriére could be boarded, both ships 
broke away from each other, and the Constitution re- 
turned to firing broadsides. In a few moments the 
Guerriére’s two remaining masts were shattered and went 
tumbling into the sea. This left her a helpless hulk drift- 
ing in the water. At seven o'clock Captain Dacres ordered 
the Guerriére’s colors struck. An hour later Captain Hull 
sent a small boat to the Guerriére to bring Captain 
Dacres to the Constitution. As he came aboard the Con- 
stitution Captain Dacres offered Captain Hull his sword 
as a token of surrender. 

“I could not take the sword of so gallant a foe,’ Captain 
Hull said. Then he added, smiling, “I will, however, 
trouble you for that hat, sir.” | 

A few moments later Captain Hull hurried Captain 
Dacres belowdecks to have his wound cared for. 

The next day Captain Hull saw that it was useless to 
try and salvage the enemy frigate, so he ordered it set 
afire and sunk. Several hundred officers and seamen from 
the Guerriére were taken aboard the Constitution as 
prisoners of war. In addition to these prisoners, British 
casualties were 15 killed and 63 wounded. The Americans 
suffered 7 dead and 7 wounded. 

Boston once again went wild upon Captain Hull's 
second triumphant return. As she entered the harbor the 
Constitution flew the Guerriére’s captured ensign be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes. Captain Hull and his crew 
were cheered as they paraded along State Street, and a 
dinner was held for them at Faneuil Hall. Later the United 
States Congress voted $50,000 for the victorious crew, 
and a gold medal was struck for Captain Hull. 
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The capture of the Guerriere by the Constitution. PHOTO: CHICAGO 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The victory of the Constitution over the Guerriére sent 
a new surge of hope through the American people. It 
had been a summer of defeat on land, and morale had 
been low. This victory restored national confidence. 
Never again were hearts without hope in America — and 
never again did the British write off the United States 
Navy with a sneer. 

And just to prove that this early victory at sea was not 
a mere matter of luck, the United States Navy went on to 
win several successive single-ship victories within the 
space of a few months. These included the defeat of the 
British 18-gun brig, Frolic, under Captain Thomas 
Whinyates, by the American Wasp, an 18-gun sloop under 
Captain Jacob Jones; the defeat of the 38-gun British 
frigate, Macedonian, under Captain Carden, by the Con- 
stitution’s sister frigate, the 44-gun United States, under 
Captain Stephen Decatur; and the defeat of the British 
38-gun frigate, Java, under Captain Henry Lambert, by 
the Constitution, now under the command of a new 
Captain, William Bainbridge. 

In February, 1813, an American warship, the Essex, 
gained even greater glory for the infant United States 
Navy by sailing along the coast of South America, round- 
ing Cape Horn and entering the far reaches of the 
Pacific. Both Great Britain and the United States had 
large whaling fleets in the Pacific, but this was the first 
American warship to enter these waters. 

The Essex, commanded by Captain David Porter, had 
great success in attacking the British whaling fleets and 
capturing enemy vessels. One of Porter's crew was a 
twelve-year-old midshipman, who was placed in com- 
mand of one of the captured British ships. His name was 
David Farragut, who would one day become the first 
Admiral in the United States Navy and whose phrase, 
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“Damn the torpedoes! Go ahead!” uttered during an 
action in the American Civil War would become part of 
an American legend. 

All of these early American successes over the power- 
ful Royal Navy seemed wholly unbelievable to the people 
of Great Britain. In a quarter of a century before the 
War of 1812 the British had fought some 200 single-ship 
naval battles and lost only five. Now, in the space of a 
few months, the British had lost as many single-ship sea 
fights as they had in the previous twenty-five years. 

In addition to these American warship victories, United 
States privateers had also been having marked success in 
capturing or destroying British merchant vessels. Priva- 
teers were privately owned armed ships that had been 
given licenses (letters of marque) to engage in war 
against the enemy. American privateers had helped de- 
feat Great Britain during the Revolution. Now, in this 
second war for independence, the United States again 
called all private shipowners into action. Their response 
was overwhelming. 

During the course of the war some 500 letters of 
marque were given to American captains and their ships. 
These American privateers succeeded in taking almost 
1,500 British merchant vessels as prizes. The British 
vessels were captured not only in American waters, but 
also off the coasts of Great Britain. 

Privateers sailed from most of the American ports, but 
the most famous of all sailed out of Baltimore. These 
remarkably fast schooners were known as “Baltimore 
Clippers,” several of which took as many as forty prizes 
apiece. One of them, the Chasseur, under the command 
of Captain Thomas Boyle, even captured a British 15- 
gun warship, the St. Lawrence. 

The successes of the American privateers as well as 
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the single-ship victories of the young United States Navy 
brought the War of 1812 home to the British people as 
nothing else could have done. Early in 1813 a British 
newspaper, the Pilot, made the following acid comments 
about the current state of affairs in the war at sea: 


“These defeats call for serious reflection — all the more 
serious when we put with it the fact that Lloyd’s [the 
famous British insurance firm] shows fwe hundred 
British merchantmen taken by the Americans in 
seven months. Five hundred merchantmen and three 
frigates! Can this be true? Will the English people read 
this unmoved? Any man who foretold such disasters this 
day last year would have been treated as a madman or a 
traitor. He would have been told that ere seven months 
had gone by the American flag would have been swept 
from the ocean, the American Navy destroyed, and the 
maritime arsenals of the United States reduced to ashes. 
Yet not one of the American frigates has struck. They 
leave their ports when they choose and return when it 
suits their convenience. They cross the Atlantic, they 
visit the West Indies, they come to the English and 
Irish Channels, they parade along the coast of South 
America. Nothing chases them; nothing intercepts them 
— nay, nothing engages them in battle without meeting 
with defeat.” 


This was a situation that could not, of course, long 
continue, for the truth of the matter was that the infant 
United States Navy was overwhelmingly outnumbered 
by the Royal Navy. At the start of the war Great Britain’s 
war fleet numbered more than 600 warships, including 
some 124 ships-of-the-line (the battleship of that day), 
each of which carried upwards of 60 guns. The United 
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States had no _ ships-of-the-line. As compared with 
Britain’s 116 frigates which rated between 35 and 40 
guns, the United States had three 44-gun frigates, three 
38-gun frigates, three sloops of war carrying between 18 
and 32 guns, and seven small vessels carrying a dozen 
guns apiece. It was only a matter of time before the 
weight of British numbers began to tell. The wonder was, 
of course, that the United States Navy and American 
privateers had been able to gain any advantage at all. 

Early in 1813 the British had their first satisfactory 
taste of revenge when their crack 38-gun frigate, Shannon, 
under Captain Philip Vere Broke defeated the American 
38-gun frigate, Chesapeake, under Captain James Law- 
rence. Lawrence had been given command of the 
Chesapeake as a reward for having defeated the British 
brig, Peacock, while he was in command of a sloop 
called the Hornet. 

Lawrence took command of the Chesapeake in Boston 
harbor, which was being blockaded by the Shannon. 
Unfortunately Lawrence’s crew was a green one, while 
Captain Broke’s was one of the best trained and most 
highly disciplined in the Royal Navy. Captain Broke did 
not content himself with merely blockading Boston. He 
boldly sailed into the harbor and challenged the Chesa- 
peake to come out and fight. 

Despite the lack of training of his crew, Captain 
Lawrence accepted the Shannon's challenge on June I, 
1813. As both ships put out to sea, the people of Boston 
hurried to the nearby headlands to watch the dramatic 
duel. They were unable to witness the spectacle, however, 
because Captain Broke and Captain Lawrence preferred 
to do battle out of sight of land. Several weeks went by 
before Boston heard the news of the loss of the 
Chesapeake and the death of the heroic Lawrence. 
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The battle between the Shannon and the Chesapeake 
began at five oclock in the afternoon. Lawrence drove 
his ship directly at the enemy and closed to within 
seventy-five yards. The Chesapeake’s green crew was 
unable to bring their ship’s broadside guns to bear on 
the Shannon, however, while Broke’s highly-skilled sea- 
men and gunners maneuvered their ship and fired 
several deadly broadsides that raked the Chesapeake 
along its entire length. In these first few moments the 
American ship’s rigging was completely shot away, mak- 
ing it impossible to maneuver or control the vessel. 
Skilled seamen and officers might have been able to 
make quick repairs and overcome this early disadvantage, 
but Captain Lawrence was among the few experienced 
men on board, and he was soon mortally wounded. The 
entire battle lasted less than fifteen minutes. Captain 
Broke’s men quickly boarded the Chesapeake and took 
command of the American ship as a prize of war. 

Shortly after he had been wounded, Captain Lawrence 
was carried belowdecks. As he lay dying, he tried 
desperately to rally his men with words of encourage- 
ment. His last words were, “Don’t give up the ship!” This 
was the motto that Captain Oliver Hazard Perry later 
used on his battle flag during the Battle of Lake Erie, 
and it has continued to be the watchword of the United 
States Navy. 

Other British as well as American single-ship and 
privateer victories followed the capture of the Chesa- 
peake, but gradually the Royal Navy’s weight of numbers 
began to tilt the scales in favor of Great Britain. The 
war in Europe was now going better for the British. The 
same month that the War of 1812 had started, Napoleon 
had invaded Russia, and during the winter of 1812-13 he 
lost his entire army — upwards of a million men — in the 
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frozen wastes of that vast land. This disaster for the 
French enabled Great Britain to free some of her troops 
for service in North America. It also enabled the British 
to free many ships of the Royal Navy for duty against 
the United States. 

In the spring of 1813 British warships began to clamp 
an iron blockade on the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States from the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Although the American Navy continued to grow (even- 
tually it totalled some twenty-two major warships), it 
could accomplish little against the powerful British 
squadrons. This situation at sea continued throughout 
the rest of the war, and the effects on the American 
economy were severe. During 1813 United States foreign 
trade was cut in half, and the decline was even more 
drastic in 1814. 

During the course of this iron blockade a number of 
British ships-of-the-line sailed boldly right into Chesa- 
peake Bay and up the Patuxent River toward the United 
States capital at Washington. It was now the turn of the 
American people to have the war brought home to them 
by the British. 
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“The 


Rockets’ Red 
Glare” 


The President of the United States has always been the 
Commander-in-Chief of the nation’s armed forces, but 
the only Chief Executive who has ever actually been 
under enemy gunfire while he was in office was President 
James Madison. This unique event took place in the late 
summer of 1814 when British redcoats marched on the 
nation’s capital at Washington. A future American 
President, James Monroe, also faced enemy gunfire in 
this action, as did the man who was soon to write the 
national anthem of the United States, Francis Scott Key. 

Fighting along the Canadian border continued to be a 
seesaw affair in 1814, first one side and then the other 
gaining the advantage. Early in July some 5,000 American 
troops under General Jacob Brown made a final attempt 
to invade Canada. One of Brown’s brigades was com- 
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manded by General Winfield Scott. On July 5, Scott's 
brigade defeated the British along the Chippewa River. 
Although Scott himself was known as “Old Fuss and 
Feathers” because he loved gaudy uniforms, the men in 
his brigade were dressed in drab grey homespun. Today’s 
West Point cadets wear grey uniforms in honor of the 
victory of Scott’s brigade at Chippewa. 

Later in the month, on July 25, the Americans and 
British again met, this time in the bloody Battle of Lundy's 
Lane near Niagara Falls. The results of this engagement 
were indecisive, but after it was over the Americans 
withdrew. Casualties were severe on both sides. General 
Scott had three horses shot out from under him before he 
was so badly wounded that he had to be carried from 
the battlefield. General Brown was also badly wounded. 
The Battle of Lundys Lane ended all United States 
efforts to invade Canada. 

In August the British sent some 11,000 crack troops 
under Sir George Prevost, governor general of Canada, 
south from Montreal toward Plattsburg, New York. 
Supporting this overland movement was a British fleet 
on Lake Champlain. This fleet was defeated in Plattsburg 
Bay by an American naval force under Commodore 
Thomas Macdonough, following which the British army 
was hastily withdrawn. This action ended all major 
fighting in the area of the Canadian border. 

Meanwhile, the British had turned their attention to- 
ward Washington and Baltimore. 

For some months a British fleet of warships had been 
raiding the eastern seaboard of the United States almost 
at will. Despite the fact that these raids threatened the 
nation’s capital, little or nothing had been done to prepare 
the Washington defenses. In July, 1814, President Madi- 
son placed General William Henry Winder, a veteran of 
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the unsuccessful attempts to invade Canada, in charge 
of the Potomac Military District, but this move was too 
late to be effective. Within a few weeks, on August 19, 
a powerful British force of soldiers and Marines landed 
at Benedict, Maryland, on the Patuxent River and began 
a forty-five-mile march toward Washington. Immediately 
the capital's 8,000 citizens were thrown into a panic. 

The advancing British redcoats and Marines were under 
the joint command of General Robert Ross and Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn. They numbered more than 5,000 
men, many of whom were veterans of the fighting against 
Napoleon in Europe. Against the invaders General Winder 
could muster more than 7,000 defenders, but most of 
these were raw, untrained militia. In addition, there was 
no over-all plan for the defense of the capital, and Winder 
was tempted to divide his forces since he was not certain 
whether the enemy would aim its main blow at Washing- 
ton or Baltimore —a deception that had been carefully 
planned by the British leaders, Ross and Cockburn. 

General Winder received little assistance from Secre- 
tary of War John Armstrong or Secretary of the Navy 
William Jones, but President Madison and Secretary of 
State Monroe volunteered their services. Both Madison 
and Monroe were veterans of the Revolutionary War, 
and Monroe in particular had a distinguished combat 
record. He had fought heroically and been severely 
wounded at Trenton and was discharged as a lieutenant 
colonel at the end of the Revolution. 

When news of the British landings at Benedict reached 
Washington, Colonel Monroe mounted his horse and 
rode off on a scouting expedition. He soon returned to 
report to President Madison and General Winder that 
the British were definitely aiming their main blow at 
Washington and gave what proved to be a remarkably 
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accurate estimate of the enemy strength. Although the 
report threw Winder into a panic, both Madison and 
Monroe were somewhat optimistic about the outcome of 
the pending battle. Their optimism was based mainly 
on the fact that the Americans had some twenty-seven 
pieces of heavy artillery, while the invading redcoats 
had no more than three light guns. But Monroe had 
failed to note that the British artillery also included 
weapons that were relatively new and novel to the fight- 
ing in North America — rockets and rocket launchers. 

Rockets launched from tubes of bamboo had been 
used by the Chinese in warfare as early as the thirteenth 
century, but they had never been regarded as very 
successful until a British General, Sir William Congreve, 
became interested in them while he was fighting in 
India in the eighteenth century. Congreve had devel- 
oped and improved rockets and rocket launchers to the 
point where Admiral Nelson approved of them for use 
in his attack against Copenhagen in 1807. The Congreve 
rocket fired from a sheet-iron tube had first appeared in 
the War of 1812 at the Battle of Lundy’s Lane, where one 
of them hit General Brown, forcing him from the battle- 
field. Congreve rockets were also to play an important 
role in the Battle of Washington as well as in the attack 
on Baltimore’s Fort McHenry a few weeks later. Recoilless 
weapons somewhat similar to Congreve’s primitive de- 
vice are, of course, used today by all modern military 
forces on land, at sea and in the air. 

The American defense of Washington was set up at 
Bladensburg just a few miles from the capital. Here, 
early in the afternoon of August 24, the British ground 
forces under the immediate command of General Ross 
attacked. 

As the battle began there was much confusion among 
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the defenders. Command responsibilities were divided, 
and the situation was not improved by the presence of 
President Madison and Secretary of State Monroe, who 
offered suggestions to General Winder as well as other 
military commanders as to how the battle should be 
fought. While he was inspecting the battlefield President 
Madison almost wandered into the main body of British 
troops. Fortunately, he was warned away from the area 
by several militiamen, and soon after the first shots were 
fired the President returned to Washington. Monroe, 
however, remained on the scene during much of the 
early fighting. Then he too was forced to flee to escape 
capture. 

Also present during the early stages of the battle was 
Francis Scott Key, a young Washington attorney who 
had been a staunch pacifist at the start of the war but 
was now an ardent militarist and patriot. Key had had 
only limited military experience as a lieutenant in charge 
of an artillery battery early in the war. Although he was 
no longer an officer, when he heard that the Battle of 
Bladensburg was about to begin he commandeered a 
horse and rode in haste to the scene. He, too, narrowly 
escaped capture when the American lines broke. 

The main American defensive positions were on a 
ridge behind the village of Bladensburg. In order to 
attack these positions the British had to cross a bridge 
that spanned the Potomac River. The British quickly 
captured this bridge, despite withering small arms and 
artillery fire, and then made a frontal assault against the 
center of the American lines. 

In addition to the determined advance by the British 
veteran riflemen, most of the American defenders were 
terrified by the sudden barrage of rockets. The raw 
militia stopped firing their muskets and rifles and simply 
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stood and gaped in awe when the first “comets,” as they 
later described them, were fired at them. When the 
rockets began to whoosh through the air in volleys, the 
militia threw down their guns and ran. 

For a time American artillery threatened to turn the 
tide of battle, but before long all but a handful of the 
defenders of the capital fled in a panic-stricken retreat 
which was later scornfully described by the nation’s press 
as “The Bladensburg Races.” The handful of men who 
remained to fight to the bitter end were not members of 
the American ground forces. Instead they were Navy 
men — sailors and Marines. Their leader was a fire-eating 
Navy veteran of dozens of flaming battles at sea who was 
not about to be frightened by a few badly aimed rockets. 
This man was Commodore Joshua Barney, one of the 
most colorful military men in United States history. 

Joshua Barney had been a sailor since he was thirteen. 
Born at Baltimore, Maryland, on July 6, 1759, young 
Joshua quit school in 1772 and despite his parents’ ob- 
jections became an apprentice seaman aboard a merchant 
ship whose captain was his brother-in-law, Thomas 
Drysdale. 

Two years later young Barney was aboard this mer- 
chant brig bound for Nice carrying a load of wheat 
when the ship suffered severe damage during a storm. 
To make matters worse the captain died at sea, and 
there was no second in command to take his place. Al- 
though he was now just fifteen, young Barney assumed 
command and managed to bring the badly leaking vessel 
into Gibraltar. There he talked some businessmen into 
giving him a loan to repair the ship and then sailed on to 
Nice, where he sold the load of grain. When he returned 
to America, still in command of the vessel and with the 
money for the cargo he had sold still in his pocket, the 
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ship’s owners at first refused to believe his story. Barney's 
loyal crew finally convinced the owners that every word 
the boy had told them was true. 

During the Revolutionary War Barney was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the American Navy. He took part 
in several sea fights in which British ships and _ their 
crews were captured but was finally taken prisoner him- 
self and brought to England. There he remained in 
prison for almost a year. After one unsuccessful attempt 
he finally managed to escape and make his way first to 
France and then back to Boston. There Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock personally praised Barney's bravery. 

Soon after his return home Barney took command of a 
16-gun privateer, the Hyder-Ally, with a crew of about 
100 men. In command of this ship Barney captured the 
British 20-gun sloop-of-war, the General Monk, with a 
crew of more than 200 men. This feat was described as 
“One of the most brilliant actions that has ever occurred 
under the American flag.” Barney saw much other service 
during the Revolution, but when the war ended he re- 
turned to civilian life to take up farming and various 
business ventures. 

Barney was offered the command of one of the six new 
frigates for which Congress appropriated funds in 1794. 
He refused this commission, however, because one of the 
officers, a Captain Silas Talbot, under whom he would 
have to serve, had never had any combat experience, 
and Barney thought that he, not Talbot, should be the 
senior officer in charge of this squadron. After he turned 
down this command Barney saw brief service with the 
United States Merchant Fleet and then joined the 
French Navy to take part in France's war against Great 
Britain. When asked one day by James Monroe, who was 
then United States Minister to France, why he chose to 
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join the French Navy, Barney said bluntly, “I don’t care 
who I fight with so long as it’s against the British.” 

He served as a commodore with the French fleet from 
1796 to 1802, when he resigned and returned to Baltimore. 

At the start of the War of 1812 Barney again took 
command of a privateer, a schooner named the Rossie, 
and was among the most successful of all American 
privateer captains in capturing British prizes. Altogether 
he captured sixteen British ships and sank at least ten 
others. Early in 1814 President Madison summoned 
Barney to Washington to seek his advice on how to defend 
the capital. 

“There’s no way to defend it,” the salty Barney snapped, 
“so long as you have fools and incompetents in com- 
mand.” 

Despite Barneys caustic comments, Madison placed 
him in command of a flotilla of fifteen gunboats in 
Chesapeake Bay. With this tiny force, manned by some 
500 sailors and Marines, Barney managed to inflict a 
considerable amount of damage on Admiral Cockburn’s 
blockading squadron. In one engagement Barney's tiny 
gunboats almost captured a British schooner, the Dragon, 
and chased a half-dozen other enemy small craft all the 
way across Chesapeake Bay before a British warship 
came to their rescue. Admiral Cockburn and General 
Ross had thus already come to recognize Barney as a 
worthy foe, and they were about to encounter him again 
along the road to Washington. 

As soon as Barney learned that the British had landed 
at Benedict and were marching toward Washington, he 
ordered all of the cannon removed from his gunboats. 
He and his men then hauled these ships’ guns by hand 
to Bladensburg, where they were placed at the center_of 
General Winder’s defensive lines. When the militia and 
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regulars broke and ran, Commodore Joshua Barney 
and his 500 sailors and Marines were the last to stand 
and fight. 

Although he was a naval officer, Commodore Barney 
displayed a keen knowledge of land warfare tactics in 
this battle. The road to Washington led right through 
the center of his position, so Barney zeroed in several of 
his ships’ guns on this highway. His other guns he placed 
on a slight rise to his rear. These and his Marine riflemen 
were ordered to protect his left and right flanks. 

When the militia broke and ran, the British redcoats 
moved forward in a column up the main road. Barney 
waited until the enemy was almost upon his position. Then 
he ordered one battery of guns to begin firing. Several 
direct hits were scored on the advancing British, and for 
a moment the road was cleared. The veteran British 
soon regrouped, however, and again charged forward. 
This time Barney ordered all of his artillerymen as well 
as his riflemen to fire as fast as they could load and aim. 
Their aim was deadly. Again and again the British 
pressed forward only to be beaten back by a hail of 
grapeshot and cannon balls and musket and rifle fire from 
naval men who had learned their gunnery trade well 
aboard ships in the Atlantic and on the Great Lakes. 

Finally General Ross realized the futility of continuing 
the attack. He also saw that it was unnecessary. If his 
several thousand regulars couldn’t take Barney’s position 
by frontal assault, they could certainly move around the 
few hundred Americans. He ordered his troops to move 
around Barney’s position and attack it from the sides and 
rear. 

When Barney realized what was happening, he 
ordered his sailors and Marines to charge the enemy with 
fixed bayonets. His men eagerly obeyed. With loud 
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shouts of “Board ’em! Board ’em!” Barney's flotilla men 
charged at the enemy who were now pressing in upon 
them on all sides. It was a heroic — and final — gesture. 
Momentarily the British fell back before this wild on- 
slaught, but the attack was contained by the redcoats. 
Scores of British and Americans were killed and wounded. 
Among the latter was Commodore Barney himself, who 
fell with a musket ball buried in his hip. He and all of 
the surviving flotilla men were taken as prisoners. They 
were treated with the greatest consideration and courtesy 
by General Ross and Admiral Cockburn. When the two 
British commanders came upon the badly wounded 
Barney resting at the foot of a tree, Cockburn said to 
Ross, “I told you he was a Navy man. They've given us 
the only fight we've had today.” 

That evening, before the sun set, British troops were in 
Washington. 

When the American lines broke in the face of the 
volleys of Congreve rockets, President Madison sent 
messengers ahead of him to warn his wife, Dolley 
Madison, to leave the Presidential mansion. These messen- 
gers arrived at midafternoon. Mrs. Madison loaded a 
carriage with silverware from the Executive Mansion and 
then had a Gilbert Stuart painting of George Washington 
removed from one of the mansion’s walls. She ordered it 
carried away and then with a copy of the Declaration of 
Independence tucked under her arm, she hurried to her 
carriage to flee into Virginia to join her husband and 
other federal officials who had escaped along with most 
of General Winder’s forces. 

General Ross, Admiral Cockburn and several hundred 
members of their invading troops remained in Washing- 
ton for only twenty-four hours. During this time they 
repaid the Americans for having burned the Canadian 
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Parliament buildings at York (Toronto) by setting fire 
to the Presidential Mansion, the Capitol and several other 
government buildings. Fortunately, several hours after 
these fires had been started, a rainstorm swept over the 
city and extinguished the flames before the buildings 
could be completely destroyed. Nevertheless a consider- 
able amount of damage was done. 

The British could have found no better way to unite 
the American people behind President Madison. Up 
until this time the nation had not been unified. After this 
event Madison received almost 100 per cent cooperation 
from every American citizen, including the people of 
New England. The New Englanders had held a con- 
vention at Hartford, Connecticut, late in 1814, to seriously 
consider withdrawing from the Union to make a separate 
peace with Great Britain. Now, however, they were so 
angered by the British barbarism in burning Washington 
that they voted against disrupting the Union in time of 
war. The Hartford Convention adjourned its meeting 
without taking action against Madison’s government. 

When the British forces under Ross and Cockburn left 
Washington, they marched back to their ships and set 
sail for an attack on Baltimore. Ross's men were put 
ashore near North Point at the mouth of the Patapsco 
River to attack the city by land, while the British fleet 
sailed up the river to bombard Fort McHenry. Among 
those who watched the bombardment of Fort McHenry 
was Francis Scott Key. 

One of Key's friends, a well-known physician named 
William Beanes, had been taken prisoner by the British 
when they left Washington. Key thought that he could 
persuade Admiral Cockburn to release Dr. Beanes, and 
President Madison agreed that the attempt should be 
made. Key and General John Skinner sailed from Balti- 
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The capture and burning of the city of Washington. PHOTO 


more aboard the American ship Minden under a flag of 
truce to contact the British. 

Using all of the persuasive powers he had learned as a 
lawyer, Key succeeded in getting the British to agree to 
release Dr. Beanes. The bombardment of Fort McHenry 
was just about to begin, however, and a guard was 
placed aboard the Minden to prevent the Americans 
from returning to Baltimore and giving their friends in- 
formation about the attack. 

The Minden was anchored in Baltimore harbor in plain 
sight of Fort McHenry and from her deck Key, Skinner 
and Beanes had an excellent view of the entire bom- 
bardment which began on the afternoon of September 13. 
They had no idea, however, whether or not the fort had 
fallen. They anxiously paced the ship’s deck that night 
peering through the dark that was lighted only by the 
muzzle flashes of cannon and the red glare of the soaring 
Congreve rockets. Then, in the dim light of the following 
morning, the three friends saw through their field glasses 
that their “flag was still there!” Fort McHenry had not 
fallen. What was more, the three Americans soon learned 
that the British land forces had been beaten back in their 
attack upon Baltimore, and during this fighting Britain's 
General Ross had been killed. 

When the British gave up the attack and prepared to 
sail out of the harbor, Key and his friends were released. 
That night in his Baltimore hotel room Key wrote out a 
clear copy of some verses he had been inspired to com- 
pose and scribble down on the back of an old envelope 
while he was on board the Minden, anxiously awaiting 
the outcome of the British bombardment. He showed 
the verses to General Skinner, who urged Key to have 
them set in type and printed on handbills at a local print 
shop. Within a week the verses of Francis Scott Key’s, 
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“The Star Spangled Banner,” had begun their slow but 
steady rise to fame. They were reprinted in several local 
newspapers, and then other newspapers and magazines 
in other parts of the nation also put them into print. The 
verses were first sung to the tune of a popular British 
tune, “To Anacreon in Heaven,” by John Stafford Smith. 

Gradually, “The Star Spangled Banner” began to 
appear in songbooks, and soon it became the country’s 
unofficial national anthem. By the late nineteenth century 
Army regulations required the playing of this patriotic 
song during American flag raising and lowering ceremo- 
nies, but it was not until 1931 that “The Star Spangled 
Banner” was officially adopted by Congress as the United 
States national anthem. 

Today the shell-torn flag which inspired Key's verses 
is in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C. It 
is a huge banner, measuring 42 feet by 30 feet, and it has 
15 “broad stripes and bright stars,” because when it flew 
over Fort McHenry in 1814 each state was represented 
by both a stripe and a star. Key also was remembered in a 
more modern fashion by the United States Navy in 1964 
when the fortieth Polaris missile-carrying submarine was 
named for him. 

The failure of the British to capture Fort McHenry 
marked the turning point in the War of 1812. Already a 
peace mission was at work in Ghent, Belgium, discussing 
terms on which the war could honorably be ended by 
both sides. But there was one last conflict to fight. This 
was the bloody Battle of New Orleans from which would 
emerge a great American General and a future United 
States President — Andrew Jackson, better known as “Old 
Hickory.” 
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The Battle of New Orleans was one of the most remark- 
able conflicts in military history: the last major land 
battle of the War of 1812, it was fought after the treaty of 
peace ending hostilities was signed. The British force of 
more than 5,000 veterans suffered about 2,200 casualties 
at New Orleans, including their top commander, General 
Sir Edward Pakenham. The American mixed force of 
about 5,700 men — only a third of whom fired a shot 
during the action — suffered 71 casualties. The American 
commander, General Andrew Jackson, gained fame from 
this victory that eventually led to his becoming seventh 
President of the United States and the founder of the 
modern Democratic political party. 

Since the autumn of 1813, Andrew Jackson — a major 
general in the Tennessee militia —had been fighting his 
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own private war in the southern part of the United 
States. Being a lone wolf was no novelty to Jackson. He 
had made his own way in the world since he was a boy 
in his teens. Born at the South Carolina settlement of 
Waxhaw on March 15, 1767, young Andrew was an orphan 
at fourteen. He and his two brothers, Hugh and Robert, 
lived with their aunt and attended a log-cabin school for 
several years. This was Andrew's only early schooling. 

All three brothers fought in the American Revolution. 
Hugh was killed in 1779. The teen-aged Andrew and 
his older brother, Robert, fought side by side in several 
backwoods skirmishes against the British in South 
Carolina. After the Battle of Hanging Rock the two boy 
soldiers were captured and thrown into jail, where they 
contracted smallpox. Andrew recovered, but Robert died, 
leaving the future hero of New Orleans without a sur- 
viving member of his immediate family. 

After the Revolution young Jackson lived briefly in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and then moved on to 
Salisbury, North Carolina, where despite his lack of 
education he decided to study law. Now in his late teens, 
Jackson was a tall, thin youth already noted for his 
honesty — and his fiery temper. His temper and his strong 
sense of personal honor eventually involved him in several 
pistol duels, one of which was fought with the future 
United States senator from Missouri, Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, just before the War of 1812 began. 

After reading law for two years, Jackson began his 
practice in Martinsville, North Carolina, but soon moved 
to Nashville, Tennessee. There he met and married 
Rachel Donelson Robards. They had no children, but 
Jackson adopted Rachel’s nephew, who was later called 
Andrew Jackson, Jr. 

After his marriage Jackson began to establish himself 
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as a successful backwoods lawyer and businessman. He 
also began to take an active part in politics. He helped 
draw up Tennessee’s constitution, and when the state was 
admitted to the Union in 1796, Jackson was elected to 
the United States House of Representatives. He soon 
resigned this post, however, to become a United States 
senator when he was just thirty years old. After a short 
time the restless Jackson resigned as senator to become a 
judge of the Tennessee Supreme Court, but he was also 
restless and unhappy in this job. A man of action rather 
than words, Jackson next decided to seek the coveted 
post of major general of the Tennessee militia — an elec- 
tive office regarded by many as equal in importance to 
the governorship of the state. Jackson won a narrow 
victory in this race in 1802. He spent much of the next 
decade drilling and training his troops and living the life 
of an active country squire and gentleman. The War of 
1812 marked the turning point in his career. 

Early in the war the Creek Indians were visited by 
Tecumseh, who urged them to attack the Americans in 
the south as the Creeks’ northern brothers were attacking 
the Americans at Detroit and elsewhere along the 
Canadian border. The British also helped arouse the 
Creeks. The result was a massacre on August 30, 1813, of 
500 white settlers at Fort Mims on the Alabama River 
north of Mobile. The red men then proceeded to plunder 
and pillage settlements throughout the Alabama and 
Georgia territories. 

Responding to Alabama’s and Georgia’s pleas for 
assistance, Jackson and his 3,500 militiamen moved out of 
Tennessee and marched through many miles of raw 
wilderness under extremely difficult conditions. Some 
members of the Tennessee militia were no different from 
their fellow militiamen in the north. They were short- 
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term enlistees and lacking in discipline. Jackson supplied 
the discipline for them. He never asked one of his rifle- 
men or cavalrymen to do something that he himself 
could not do. In fact most of the time Jackson — his troops 
had now begun to call him “Old Hickory” because of his 
strength and stamina — led the way. And when his own 
example was not enough to inspire his men, Jackson did 
not hesitate to have rebellious soldiers court-martialled 
and shot. One of his officers once said that the reason 
Jackson's men fought so well was because they feared 
Old Hickory more than they feared the enemy. 

But there were several members of the Tennessee 
militia who were soldiers after Old Hickory’s heart. Two 
of these riflemen were David Crockett and Samuel 
Houston, both of whom would gain undying fame when 
Texas won its war for independence from Mexico in 
1836. Davy Crockett would die heroically at the Alamo 
with a ring of enemy dead encircling him — men whom 
Crockett brought down with his squirrel rifle which he 
used as a club when he ran out of ammunition. Houston 
would defeat the Mexicans at San Jacinto and later be- 
come the first president of the Republic of Texas. Now, 
however, in Andrew Jackson’s militia, they were as yet 
unsung heroes out to put down the Creek uprising. 

Jackson’s forces met the Creek forces at a place called 
Horseshoe Bend along the Tallapoosa River in Alabama 
on March 27, 1814, and overwhelmingly defeated them. 
This complete rout of the Creeks forced the Indians to 
give up most of the lands they had claimed as their own 
in Alabama and Georgia. It also released Southern 
soldiers to fight against the British along the Canadian 
border. Shortly after this victory Jackson was commis- 


sioned a major general in the United States Regular 
Army. 
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After defeating the Creeks, Jackson was sent to Mobile 
with a handful of men to defend Fort Bowyer against a 
British amphibious force of four ships carrying a large 
landing party of Royal Marines and Indians. The fall of 
Fort Bowyer seemed certain since it was defended by 
only twenty guns, while the British ships boasted seventy- 
eight. But the superior gunnery of Jackson’s cannoneers 
soon resulted in the sinking of one British sloop and the 
damaging of another. The remaining two enemy ships 
then fled to what they thought would be a safe harbor at 
Pensacola, where there were other Royal Navy vessels as 
well as a number of Royal Marines. 

After recruiting additional troops, Jackson soon followed 
the fleeing enemy, marching on Pensacola and taking 
the city by storm on November 3. After blowing up the 
harbor fortifications, Old Hickory and his men returned 
to Mobile, where Jackson awaited word of new worlds 
to conquer. The word was not long in coming. The 
enemy, it was reported, was preparing to launch the 
largest assault of the war against Louisiana. The main 
assault would be at New Orleans. Jackson immediately 
sent an urgent message to Tennessee ordering his regi- 
ments of Indian-fighting riflemen to meet him in New 
Orleans. He then left Mobile with a few troops and 
hastily headed for Louisiana. 

The British troops that had captured Washington, 
D.C., had sailed for Jamaica after their failure to capture 
Baltimore. In Jamaica they were reinforced by a number 
of veteran regiments. Their commander, Sir Edward 
Pakenham, was the brother-in-law of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who had been highly successful against Napo- 
leon’s armies in Europe. Wellington considered Pakenham 
his best combat officer. Pakenham was also idolized by the 
officers and men who served under him. They feared 
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disappointing him in battle worse than they feared 
death. All in all, Pakenham and Jackson were an excellent 
match. The forces each general commanded, however, 
seemed no match at all. 

Pakenham’s troops were the best Great Britain had to 
offer. Seasoned veterans of the long years of war in 
Europe, they were well disciplined, battle hardened and 
well organized. The seasoned British troops and their 
commander were supremely confident of victory. And as 
far as outward appearances went, they had every right to 
be confident. 

Pakenham’s scouts had reported to him that the de- 
fenders of New Orleans were not regular soldiers at all 
but a strange collection of troops wearing all manner of 
dress and carrying all variety of weapons. The defenders 
were, Pakenham decided, a mere rabble in arms. 
Appearances, however, proved to be deceiving. 

The American forces at New Orleans were indeed as 
motley-looking an array of mixed troops as have ever 
gone into battle. But Andrew Jackson, one of America’s 
truly great generals, was to prove his greatness in uniting 
these motley forces into an inspired army capable of 
defeating the British veterans. 

When Jackson first arrived in New Orleans, almost no 
preparations had been made for the defense of the city. 
On hand were some 700 so-called regulars — actually they 
were raw recruits — plus about a thousand local volunteer 
militia, who were also poorly trained. Jackson set about 
drilling and training these men, while he impatiently 
waited to be reinforced by his comrades of the Creek 
war — the Tennessee riflemen. When the Tennesseeans 
finally did arrive, after long forced marches along the 
Natchez Trace and through the Louisiana swamps, they 
looked like anything but soldiers. Their “uniforms” were 
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coonskin hats and fringed buckskin suits. They were 
armed with long, wicked-looking scalping knives, and 
each man carried his trusty squirrel rifle. But soldiers or 
not, they looked like true fighting men to Old Hickory, 
and at the moment that was all he cared about. 

The tireless Jackson had also succeeded in rallying a 
number of other colorful volunteers to his banner. These 
included a band of Choctaw Indians led by Chief Push- 
Ma-Ta-Ha, a small group of sailors, a battalion of 
Louisiana Creoles dressed in gaudy uniforms, a battalion 
of free Negroes,” some French artillerymen who had 
served with Napoleon, a battalion of Kentucky back- 
woodsmen dressed in brown homespun, and last but not 
least, a crew of swarthy pirates commanded by Jean 
LaFitte. 

Before the Battle of New Orleans the British had 
offered Jean LaFitte and his freebooters a prize of 
$30,000 to fight on their side. Not only did LaFitte refuse 
the money, but he also promptly volunteered to fight, and 
die if necessary, at the side of Andrew Jackson, whom he 
greatly admired. After the battle President Madison 
pardoned LaFitte for his former acts of piracy in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The opening round of the Battle of New Orleans began 
on Christmas Eve of 1814. On December 10 Pakenham’s 


*On December 18, Jackson issued the following proclamation: 
“To the men of color — From the shores of Mobile I collected you 
to arms. I invited you to share in the perils and to divide the glory 
of your white countrymen. I expected much from you, for I was 
not uninformed of those qualities which must render you so formid- 
able to an invading foe. I knew that you could endure hunger and 
thirst and all the hardships of war. I knew that you loved the land 
of your nativity and that like ourselves you had to defend all that 
is most dear to you. I find in you that noble enthusiasm which 
impels to great deeds.”—-D.L. 
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amphibious force had moved into Lake Borgne, an arm of 
the Gulf of Mexico, where it met and defeated an 
American squadron of gunboats and then penetrated the 
Mississippi River Delta region to a point about ten miles 
from New Orleans. Royal Marines and British riflemen 
then moved inland through bayous and swamplands and 
captured a plantation at Chalmette. On the evening of 
December 24, Jackson — unorthodox as always — sent 
forward a regiment of his Tennessee riflemen to engage 
the enemy in a surprise night attack. Although the fight 
was a standoff, the British were temporarily knocked off 
balance by a foe who refused to follow the rules of 
nineteenth-century European-style warfare and wage 
war only in daylight. 

While the British hesitated and Pakenham ordered up 
more troops, Jackson ordered his men to build a strong 
main line of defense. This line was protected by a breast- 
work or barricade of cotton bales stretching across a space 
about a thousand yards wide. One flank was guarded by 
the Mississippi River Delta; the other flank was guarded 
by a cypress swamp. In front of the main line of defense 
was a dry canal that acted as a natural barrier for the 
parapet behind which Jackson’s men lay in wait for the 
enemy. 

The British did not attack again until New Year’s Day 
of 1815. Their artillery then opened up, but this fire was 
immediately returned with deadly accuracy by the 
Americans, and the British batteries were soon silenced. 
Pakenham and his officers were astonished at the accu- 
racy of the American cannoneers — astonished and not a 
little dismayed at the prospect of British infantry troops 
having to attack across open ground against an apparently 
impregnable enemy position. 

Pakenham continued to hesitate and wait for more of 
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his troops to come up, a delay that lasted for a week and 
gave Jackson’s men additional time to strengthen their 
main line of defense which had now taken on all of the 
grim aspects of a fortification with cypress logs bolstering 
the bulwark of cotton bales. 

Finally, on January 8, 1815, Pakenham attacked, send- 
ing his infantry troops forward in long, close columns 
across the open ground in the face of withering fire from 
behind the American barricade. The result of this 
suicidal frontal assault was complete disaster for the 
British. Three times Pakenham ordered his men forward, 
and three times the highly disciplined regulars advanced, 
only to be mowed down by the hurricane wind of 
American rifle fire from behind the impregnable barri- 
cade. There was a desperate kind of bravery in the 
British attack, but it proved to be a self-destructive kind 
of bravery for finally the thin red line of heroes recoiled, 
leaving behind hundreds of dead on the battlefield. In- 
cluded among the dead were General Pakenham and 
two other generals. Andrew Jackson had saved New 
Orleans, and the bitter British defeat was written in 
brave men’s blood on the field of Chalmette. 

Ironically, the peace treaty ending the War of 1812 
had been signed at Ghent, Belgium, on Christmas Eve, 
1814, some two weeks before the main Battle of New 
Orleans was fought. The treaty itself did not reach the 
United States until mid-February, 1815, when it was 
quickly ratified by the United States Senate and signed 
by President Madison. 

A further irony was the fact that the treaty did not 
mention any of the grievances that had caused the war. 
This resulted in a certain amount of dissatisfaction in 
both the United States and Great Britain, but in the end 
it was generally agreed that the treaty was a wise one. 
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The peace commission that had drawn up the treaty 
had been meeting in Ghent since the summer of 1814. 
Representing the United States were John Quincy 
Adams, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell 
and Albert Gallatin. Great Britain’s negotiators were Sir 
James Gambier, Henry Goulburn and William Adams. 

When the two groups first met they were immediately 
faced with the fact that there were apparently impossible 
disagreements standing in the way of negotiating a treaty. 
The more time they spent together, however, the more 
the men of both sides came to realize that most of the 
disputes that had provoked the war had already been 
settled or were in the process of being settled. 

With Great Britain no longer at war with France, the 
impressment of American seamen and the interference 
with American merchantmen by the Royal Navy would 
automatically cease. The power of the Indians in the 
Northwest had been broken with the death of Tecumseh, 
and American settlers could feel free to occupy the 
frontier lands and live there in safety. Free and peaceful 
use of the Great Lakes was assured, and Canada and the 
United States could eventually establish a definite yet 
unarmed border between their two nations. 

The negotiators therefore drew up a treaty that 
officially restored the status quo ante bellum —the 
situation as it was before the war. 

The wisdom of the negotiators who produced the 
Treaty of Ghent was proved in the years that followed 
as it became increasingly clear that the treaty had paved 
the way for the peaceable solution of problems among 
Americans, British and Canadians. Not only had the 
United States firmly established itself as an important 
power in this second war for American independence, 
but Americans had learned a new respect for the British 
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and Canadians. And out of the bitter and in many ways 
unnecessary War of 1812 would grow bonds of friendship 
which would find soldiers from Canada, Great Britain 
and the United States no longer enemies but comrades 
in arms in Flanders Fields during World War I, on the 
beaches of Normandy in World War II and in the barren 
brown hills and frozen wastes of Korea as members of 
the United Nations fighting forces during the Korean War. 
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Suggesting books for further reading about the War of 
1812 presents some very special problems. In the first 
place, several of the most interesting and rewarding 
volumes on the subject were written a century or more 
ago and are not readily available today. Secondly, most 
modern writers have chosen to treat the War of 1812 — 
especially the land battles — lightly, even jokingly. 

It is true that with one or two notable exceptions, 
American ground troops behaved badly in this war be- 
cause they were sorely lacking in leadership and training. 
It is also true that British officers and their men were 
frequently foolhardy in making frontal assaults in close 
formation against impregnable positions. Nevertheless, it 
is difficult to be sympathetic with writers who regard 
being wounded or killed in this or any other war — no 
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matter what the shortcomings in training and tactics — as 
a subject fit for humor. It should also be noted that the 
War of 1812 was one giant step along the road toward 
the development of the highly skilled, highly disciplined, 
highly effective first-class fighting forces that Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States boast today. 

Among the most interesting of all the early books writ- 
ten about this second war between Great Britain and the 
United States is Benson Lossing’s, The Pictorial Field 
Book of the War of 1812. It was published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York, in 1869. Many large city public 
libraries in the United States have at least a single copy 
of this book, but it will probably have to be read at the 
library since it is not usually circulated. Lossing wrote a 
similar book about the American Revolution which is 
also excellent. 

More difficult to obtain but equally fascinating is The 
War — A Faithful Record of the Transactions of the War 
Between the United States of America and Their Terri- 
tories and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Dependencies Thereof. This is a two- 
volume collection of weekly newspapers relating in full 
detail the daily events of the War of 1812. It was pub- 
lished in New York by S. Woodworth & Company in 1813 
and 1814. Some large city libraries may have The War 
in their special reference collections. 

One of the best of all the books about the War of 1812 
was written by Theodore Roosevelt when the future 
United States President was just twenty-four years old. 
It is called The Naval War of 1812 and was published by 
Putnam’s in New York in 1882 and by Sampson Low 
& Co. of London in 1910. It has been reprinted several 
times, however, by other publishers. My copy was 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1926. Roosevelt 
started out to write a complete history of the War of 1812 
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but decided finally to concentrate on the sea battles. His 
book helped him earn the presidency of the American 
Historical Association many years after it was published. 
British authorities thought young Roosevelt's book was so 
good that they asked him to write a chapter on the War 
of 1812 for an official History of the Royal Navy. Today 
Roosevelt’s The Naval War of 1812 remains one of the 
most accurate and highly readable books about this con- 
flict. 

More readily available and equally valuable is the 
“Chronicles of America” series of books published by the 
Yale University Press. A particularly good volume in this 
series is Frigate and Clipper — The Fight for a Free Sea, 
by Ralph D. Paine. Paine also wrote an excellent biog- 
raphy of Joshua Barney, which is unfortunately out of 
print but should be available in many libraries. It is called 
Joshua Barney, A F orgotten Hero of Blue Water, and was 
originally published by the Century Company of New 
York and London in 1924. Another out-of-print biog- 
raphy of Barney, Sailor of Fortune, was written by 
Hulbert Footner and was published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London, in 1940. 

A personal eyewitness account of the Fort Dearborn 
massacre is provided by Mrs. John H. Kinzie in a book 
called Wau-Bun—the Early Day in the Northwest, 
published by Rand, McNally & Company, copyright 1901 
by Eleanor Kinzie Gordon. 


Other books of interest and merit include the following: 


BARNES, JAMES. Naval Actions of the War of 1812. New 
York: Harper, 1896; London: Osgood Mcllvaine & 
Co., 1897. 

DUTTON, CHARLES J. Oliver Hazard Perry. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green, 1935. 
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FORESTER, CECIL scoTT. The Age of Fighting Sail; the 
Story of the Naval War of 1812. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, 1956; London: Michael Joseph, 
1957. 

GLEAVES, ALBERT. James Lawrence. New York: Putnam’s, 
1904. 

GRANT, BRUCE. Isaac Hull, Captain of Old Ironsides. 
Chicago: Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1947. 

KLINCK, CARL F. (editor). Tecumseh — Fact and Fiction 
in Early Records. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1961. 

MAHAN, ALFRED T. Sea Power in Its Relation to the War 
of 1812. Boston: John Phelps, 1913. 

ROSELLI, BRUNO. Vigo—A Forgotten Builder of the 
American Republic. Boston: The Stratford Company, 
1933. 
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Don Lawson’s steadily growing list of books for 
young adults has won the critical acclaim of 
major reviewing media. 


Famous AMERICAN POLITICAL FAMILIES 
“swift, entertaining information. Mr. Lawson’s 
World War I, World War II and Korean War 
histories have supplied younger readers with 
solid information and are written with a skillful 
eye for the telling detail...an excellent intro- 
duction to American political history and it is 
good biography, a combination difficult to achieve 
in the short form.” 

—starred review, Virginia Kirkus 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE KOREAN Wap 
“Lawson succeeds in adding the human ingre- 
dient and little known details to his histories of 
war . . . Recommended.” — Library Journal 


THE UNITED STATES IN WorLD War I 

“a surprisingly efficient job, covering so much 
of the great war in little space and in a most 
readable manner.”—-New York Times Book 
Review 


THE UNITED STATES IN WorRLD War I 

“Brief, readable, this offers major and minor 
moments of Americans in the fray ... Recom- 
mended.”—Library Journal 


“The young reader will find the book lively and 
informative. — New York Times Book Review 
Mr. Lawson is Editor-in-Chief of Compton's 
Pictured 'onedia and lives in Chicago. 
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